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' For the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister and to give His life a 
ransom for many. . . . How God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and power; who 
went about doing good and healing all that were 
oppressed by the devil. ... By love serve one 
another.' 



' It is my wish that there may be spread over the 
land a network of schools and colleges, from which 
will go forth loyal and manly and useful citizens, 
able to hold their own in industries and agriculture 
and all the vocations in life. It is my wish, too, 
that the homes of my Indian subjects may be 
brightened and their labour sweetened by the spread 
of knowledge with all that follows in its train, a 
higher level of thought, of comfort and of health. 
It is through education that my wish will be ful- 
filled, and the cause of education in India will ever 
be very close to my heart.' From the King- 
Emperor's Speech at the Convocation of Calcutta 
University, January^, 1912. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

IN the compiling of this report the author lays no claim 
to originality. He is greatly indebted to the many friends 
and well-wishers, official and non-official, both national and 
foreign, in and out of India, for their kindly assistance and 
direction in collecting, systematizing and drafting the material 
bearing upon conditions that obtain and that should obtain 
in Rural India. ' 

Although the author has been actively interested in the 
social and economic welfare of the Christian Village Com- 
munity for over thirty years, his vision has been widened 
and his interest deepened in the process of gathering such 
a large amount of information concerning this community 
from all parts of India and Burma. The collecting of this 
research material was only made possible by those who so 
kindly responded to questionnaires and to requests for reports, 
books, pamphlets, typed material and special information 
regarding local conditions. Without naming the kind bene- 
factors the author takes this occasion to thank them sincerely 
for their kindly help. 

Special mention should be made of the constructive help 
received from the Secretaries of the National Christian 
Council and from Educational, Medical, Industrial, Economic 
and Rural Welfare experts from different parts of India who 
kindly reviewed chapters of the report and offered suggestive 
changes which have greatly added to their value, both for 
reference and for guidance in the future. 

As we consider the rapid developments in India today 
our hearts cannot fail to respond to the great opportunities 
which present themselves for constructive service on behalf 
of Rural India. We have presented to us unprecedented 
opportunities for expressing, in Christlike sympathy for the 
masses of the countryside, our compassion for the sick, the 
suffering, the socially and economically disinherited and 
downtrodden the unemancipated of this great land. 

To this end this report is submitted to the public of India 
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and other countries, with the hope that its mission may be 
fulfilled in the working out of ways and means of building 
up the whole life of Rural India to the good of the com- 
munity and the glory of God. 

G. J. LAPP. 



FOREWORD 

IN Pauline phrase the Christian fellowship is well defined 
as a ' Colony of Heaven,' and to fill in that concept with the 
richest possible content is a duty the Church of Christ in 
India must resolutely discharge. We are all thinking rurally 
now, and Rural Reconstruction, that attractive slogan which 
calls men and women of all creeds and classes to rebuild and 
recondition rural life in terms of self-sufficing village com- 
munities, is securely domiciled in the speech and purposes 
of the National Christian Council. This is well, for a cause 
so worthy deserves a generous employment of the resources 
with which the Christian Church is so richly endowed. To 
what extent and with what success these resources have been 
employed, are being employed, and can be employed, are the 
questions this unassuming volume sets out to answer. Its 
origin lies in an action of the National Christian Council 
taken at the sixth Biennial Meeting held at the close of 1934 
when it was resolved that an up-to-date-report, 'setting out 
in detail the varied rural enterprises carried on by Missions 
and Churches together with a review of the rural situation as 
a whole' should be prepared and published. With a view to 
making the record as full and reliable as possible it was 
stipulated that the work of compilation should be done in 
collaboration with the Provincial Christian Councils, and the 
important office of collecting and editing the manifold mater- 
ial was entrusted to Bishop G. J. Lapp, Convener of the 
National Christian Council Committee on Rural Work. With 
much labour and patience, involving travel and. voluminous 
correspondence, the task has been completed and the editor 
has produced an informed and carefully compiled record 
to which the reader will turn again and again for informa- 
tion and guidance." A big gap in our Christian rural 
bibliography has been filled. 

This book reminds us of the debt we owe to the late Dr. 
K. L. Butterfield whose doctrine of the ' Rural Re-construc- 
tion Unit' embodying the principle of a concerted approach 
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on the part of the church, school, hospital, home and bank to 
the combined need of the rural community, has done so 
much to clarify thinking and give purpose and direction to 
planning. Running through these pages and giving them a 
real coherence is the conviction that in any scheme of 
Christian rural development the Church must be central and 
decisive. It could not be otherwise, for within the Church 
resides that one thing more needful than all others an 
inexhaustible supply of moral and spiritual energy without 
which even the best methods fail to secure the ends they 
seek. In rural re-construction the 'missionary spirit' is an 
indispensable factor. But Bishop Lapp and his colleagues are 
not unmindful of the importance of method and they rightly 
insist that the resources of modern science and the lessons of 
experience should be harnessed to the 'missionary spirit.' 
There can be little doubt that many Christian ventures in 
rural service have failed because the scientific mind has been 
unable or unwilling to reinforce the loving heart. A right 
spirit requires a right method, and many rural workers will 
be grateful to the compilers of this record for the light it 
throws on this many-sided and much discussed question of 
method. We must covet earnestly the best methods, and 
employ them generously. 

That Christian Missions have been sensitive to the 
desperate needs of rural India is evident on every other page of 
Church History ; but few realize how wide and varied has been 
the range of their activities. This report should be a great 
help in this connection. Not only does it give a bird's-eye 
view of Christian rural activities, it examines with judicial 
impartiality the measure of their success and failure. In the 
alluring provinces of co-operative banking and land settle- 
ments philanthropy has often outpaced business principles 
with unhappy results, but that is no reason why the enter- 
prise should be abandoned. Failures are often stepping 
stones to ultimate success. It is the mission of the Church of 
Christ in India to manifest the spirit of Christ and interpret 
in life and practice God's redemptive purpose for man and 
the world. While the primary task of the Christian rural 
enterprise is to develop a Christian community that will 
exemplify and reflect the glory of God, the task will remain 
unfinished until the influences that sustain the Christian 
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community are carried over into the wider ranges of the 
human family as a whole. It is not the least of the merits of 
this book that it sounds a challenge to renewed Christian 
endeavour. The much that has been done and generous 
recognition must be made of the work done by Government 
and the growing number of non-official agencies is a 
reminder of the more that needs to be done. In the hope 
that this book will expedite the onward march of rural progress 
both within and without the Christian community we send 
it on its way with our blessing. Our library shelves will be 
incomplete without it. 

J. Z. HODGE. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CHALLENGE 

AN encouraging sign of the working of Christianity in the 
life of a community is a growing dissatisfaction with things 
as they are accompanied by an increasingly active interest in 
its own improvement. A careful reading of the reports 
published by commissions, conferences, committees and 
individuals leads to the conviction that there is manifest on 
the part of the Christian forces of India a great urge to move 
forward and meet the issues that challenge the best that the 
Christian Church and Society can produce. This urge is 
most strongly manifest in attempts to emancipate the whole 
life from fetters which for generations have hampered 
progress. 

The Working of the Spirit of God. The Christian commu- 
nity in India has become a definite witness to the transforming 
power of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. In spite of all 
their imperfections and their many apparent needs, Indian 
Christians are a convincing proof of the mighty workings of 
divine grace. The wonder is that under great handicaps they 
have stood the strain of the years so well. At different times 
in the history of the modern missionary movement in India 
waves of persecution broke over them, but again and again 
they rallied and numbers were added to their ranks. The 
years of endurance and gradual achievement of better things 
have made their impact upon society until the Christian 
Church in India has become in reality a working corporate 
body of Christ increasing in influence and power. 

The Power of the Christian Message. The recognition of 
the power of the Christian message as a regenerating and 
emancipating force in the Christian community in India has 
led to the realization that the community possesses potenti- 
alities not only for advancing socially, morally and financially, 
but for making this advancement a witness of what has been 
wrought in bringing them into a new life in Christ Jesus, and 
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also in bringing them into a real appreciation of the value of 
living on a higher plane. 

The Lesson from History. From a study of the early Church 
much light is thrown upon the solution of many of the grave 
problems connected with the building up of the whole life of 
the rural Christian community in India. People from many 
countries were present at Pentecost. They had a part in the 
birthday of the Christian Church. They shared the hope of 
Israel concerning the coming of the Messiah to redeem His 
people. In the acceptance of the Gospel message and of the 
risen Christ they came into possession of an intimate fellow- 
ship with the Divine which prompted them to discard the old 
order of things and live in accordance with the law of Truth 
and Righteousness. As they returned from Jerusalem to 
Parthia, Media, Mesopotamia, Northern Africa and other 
countries their witness to the things which they had seen, 
heard and experienced was spontaneous. 'Constraint was 
upon them.' They had become 'a Church on fire,' as is so 
aptly expressed by the Rev. John H. Stewart in his Nestorian 
Missionary Movement. Their testimony centred in the person 
of Christ and this witness became a ceaseless appeal to men 
and women to accept Him and His standards for their whole 
life. This testimony was carried to the farthest confines of 
the Asiatic continent in an incredibly short time. The 
Apostle Thomas is believed to have arrived in India less than 
twenty years after the ascension of Christ. Tradition has it 
that messengers of the Gospel reached China very early in 
the history of the spread of Christianity. The Apostle Paul 
in his letter to the Romans writes, 'Their sound went out 
into all the earth and their words unto the end of the world.' 

Our special interest in this connection is the manner in 
which the early Christians bore witness to the Truth. They 
were teachers, tradespeople and artisans. When they joined 
the streams of refugees who fled before their Roman perse- 
cutors into and beyond Persia their crafts and professions 
served to furnish them with their livelihood. Their love and 
loyalty to their Lord impelled them to bear witness to His 
grace and power. The contagion of their consistent lives 
spread and determined their influence among those whom 
they continually met. The rapid increase of converts also 
increased their zeal and fortitude and made them still more 
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aggressive as exponents of the faith which they had come to 
hold so dear and for which they had suffered. 

These Christian refugees became permanent residents of 
the countries into which they immigrated. They made their 
own living. As parishioners they and their fellow Christians 
possessed a sense of responsibility toward those who minis- 
tered to their spiritual needs. In short, the very life of the 
community, and the expression of this life, merited respect 
and made its appeal. It awakened in the non-Christian 
people a response to the Christian message which resulted in 
the rapid spread of Christianity. Their true riches were 
spiritual and their progress carried with it a vital Christian 
witness of the whole life which made its appeal for the 
acceptance of Jesus Christ. The secret of their great 
strength should be that of the Christian Church in India in 
our day as a self-respecting, self-sustaining and self-propaga- 
ting Christian community. 

Condition of the Village Community. The changes that have 
taken place in the life and sentiment of this country have 
greatly influenced village life in India. The villagers, too, 
have been moved by new ideas and aspirations. However, 
conditions still exist which make it very difficult for village 
India to 'appropriate new visions and constructively think 
new thoughts.' For them the wheels of progress have 
dragged very slowly through the quagmire of difficulties from 
within and from without. But changes have come which 
give promise of permanence. Where small Christian commu- 
nities exist, converts are cut off from social privileges and the 
loyalties of the land. Where the Christian Church has 
become well known and has grown in numbers its influence 
is appreciated and the Indian Christian is not considered a 
denationalized individual. Consequently Jesus Christ is not 
looked upon as a foreigner nor His teachings as those of a 
foreign religion. The Christian has come to be considered a 
benefactor. He has won the confidence of his non-Christian 
relatives and friends. The better classes have come to respect 
him. In many places they have accepted him; therefore, what 
he believes has also become acceptable to them. This has 
enabled the Indian Christian through disinterested Christian 
service to wield an influence proportionately far greater than 
the numerical strength of the Christian community. So also 
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in its attempt to become emancipated from illiteracy, disease 
and social evils and to become more receptive to methods 
that enhance progress, the Christian community has won 
respect. 

Indianization Essential. It has been clearly demonstrated 
during the hundred or more years of the modern missionary 
enterprise that the traditions, policies and methods of expres- 
sion of the West cannot successfully apply in their entirety 
to all the problems connected with the growth of the Christian 
Church and community in India. If the Church in India is 
to assume its own administration and support there must 
evolve a Christian Church wholly Indian in tradition, policy 
and expression, based on the teachings of Christ and His 
Apostles, freed from foreign systems, and divested of foreign 
dominance and support. The foreign missionary must be 
willing to support whole-heartedly the policies of an indi- 
[genous corporate body of Christ and identify himself with 
1 the interests and difficult problems of the indigenous Christian 
I community. He must exercise his ministry as part and parcel 
of the Indian Church and stand shoulder to shoulder with 
its leadership. Missions in their effort to strengthen the 
Indian Church should seek to refrain from any activities that 
may in any wise interfere with the interests and policies of 
the Church. 

During the last decade the Indianization of the Christian 
Church as to administration has gone on apace, but the 
development of Indian expression in worship and activity 
has lagged behind. Both Indian and foreign Christians have 
ventured farther into the field of Indianized expression in the 
matter of ashrams, 1 retreats, colonization, lyrical evangelism 
and the use of Indianized architecture and the Indian 
Panchayat 2 system of Church and community administration. 

Beginnings of Achievement. The urge to achieve on the 
part of the Christian community is Jesus Christ in the heart 
and life of the community. Faithful adherence to His teach- 
ings finds expression in an initiative which in too many 
quarters has lain dormant. This has been due to various 
causes, social and economic, over which the Christian 

1 Places of retreat for study and meditation. 

2 Local council chosen to decide upon issues. 
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community has little control. The stimulus for sustained 
effort to achieve has come from both missionary and Indian 
leadership. Those of the leaders who have been willing to 
identify themselves with the needs of the illiterate, the 
homeless, the landless, the depressed, and with those who are 
putting forth effort but need to be shown the way, have not 
only won the confidence of the community, but have through 
their ministry brought about happy results in the lives and 
activities of the people, as the succeeding chapters will prove. 
In addition, a stimulus has come from the community itself 
in its awakening enterprise and its determination to achieve, 
as also in its willingness to follow the direction of those who 
are striving to show the way. 

The Christian Community's Inherent Strength. Deep appre- 
ciation of its inherent strength must accompany this urge for 
achievement on the part of the Christian community and of 
those who are seeking its highest welfare. Christian culture, 
music, art, sculpture, architecture, an appreciation of beauty 
in worship and the readiness to participate in life and 
soul saving all these are signs of strength inherent in the 
Christian community. There is also a marked increase in the 
capacity of the community to appreciate new ideas that are 
in accordance with Christian ideals, and in the ability to put 
these ideals to practical use for its own as well as others' 
sake. 

There is a growing spirit of independence. Missions have 
been blamed for separating their converts too much from 
their own people and allowing them to become economically, 
socially and religiously dependent upon mission administra- 
tion and support. Happily, however, a change has come over 
the Christian community and missions, and Christian leaders 
are now alive to the necessity for the convert to live on his 
own and do his utmost to build up friendly relations with his 
neighbours, and not leave the village community after his 
acceptance of the Christian faith. This has greatly contri- 
buted to a growing spirit of self-dependence. 

The ability to overcome social disabilities is another sign 
of the inherent strength of the Christian community. A 
cleaner life, the exercise of saner judgment, the power to 
think for themselves, the concern for the common good of 
all classes, and a readiness to assume responsibility all are 
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proofs of the Christian community's inherent strength. The 
converts from all classes are increasingly manifesting a 
tendency to ignore social distinctions and are seeking to 
build up the Christian community as a great family of Jesus 
Christ. 

The change of attitude as a result of the increase of 
self-respect and community consciousness is also a sign of 
the inherent strength of the Christian community. The 
community is emerging from a certain slave mentality , 
which had given it a sense of inferiority. Even as converts 
to Christianity many had merely shifted their dependence 
from their gurus 1 and jajmans 2 to mission agents and mission 
support. Deplorable social conditions that now obtain in 
many places will not continue to exist where the Spirit of 
Christ prevails and where the Christian community adheres 
to Christian standards of living and relationships. We would 
recommend our readers to study carefully pages 58-76 of 
Christian Mass Movements in India by Dr. (now Bishop) 
Pickett and then contemplate the changes that are taking 
place due to the inherent strength of the Christian community. 
The readiness of the Christian community to respond to 
constructive suggestions is a manifestation of its inherent 
strength. There has developed within the community a con- 
fidence in its ability to achieve, a growing conviction that, 
' We can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth us.' 
Corporate fellowship in service and worship and the 
growing tendency toward organized co-operative effort have 
revealed to the Christian community and to others its in- 
herent vitality. 

Its successful reactions to oppression, not retaliatory but 
in the spirit and love of Christ, prove the inherent strength 
of the Christian community. The slave mentality that had 
been imposed upon the Depressed Classes of India made 
them submit to oppression ; but it would be incorrect to say 
that they finally ceased to resent oppression although they 
had come to despair of any way out of this unfortunate 
situation. Those who became Christian came to know the 
Truth and the Truth made them free. The Truth that makes 
free gave to Christians from all castes the vision of the unity 



1 Religious guides. 2 Employers. 
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which must obtain if this power for self-emancipation is to be 
effectively exercised. 

Meeting the Challenge. The stupendous task of building 
up the whole life of the rural Christian community in India 
presents the greatest challenge that has ever faced the Chris- 
tian forces at work for its spiritual welfare. The possibilities 
for increasing the effectiveness of the Christian witness of the 
community are so great that the task of its reconstruction 
has become a sacred trust. This sacredness is expressed in 
Holy Writ: 'That they may be blameless, harmless, the 
sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation, among whom ye shine as lights in 
the world' and 'I pray God that your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.' We cannot fulfil our obligation to 
Christian Village India or exercise this sacred ministry with- 
out God. ' For it is God that worketh in us to do his own 
good will and pleasure.' 

In the discharge of our duties as Christian forces in India 
nothing that will contribute to the building up of the life of 
the Christian community should be considered as secular. 
We dare not let the material or the social or the physical 
become idols in our hands, but we must in accordance with 
the will of God subject their use to His wise guidance. 

Moreover, this sacred trust can only be exercised by those 
whose lives have been transformed by the power of Jesus 
Christ. The standard of Christian rural service must not be 
lowered to a secularized level which has as the purpose of its 
programme nothing more than mere humanitarian service. 
Unless our objective exceeds that of a social programme 
there is little reason for our existence as an organized force 
in this field of service. . 

Organization and Work of Rural Welfare Boards and Com- 
mittees. This does not imply that missions and other 
Christian organizations have not interested themselves in the 
building up of the life of the Christian community. William 
Carey sent home for improved ploughs to help the Indians 
to till the soil to better purpose. From Carey's day to the 
present time missions, through colonization, cottage and 
other industries, industrial training and development, co- 
operative and banking organization and by other means have, 
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in a very practical nianner, shown their interest in the welfare 
of the Christian communities that were established as a 
result of their ministry in evangelism. They foresaw the 
great need of the community becoming self-sustaining. In 
this ministry of building up the life of the community the 
spiritual interests were not neglected. Exceptions are found 
in mass movement areas where adequate provision for the 
spiritual nurture of the community could not be made. 

But the disabilities of the Christian community have by 
no means all been removed. There are grave handicaps 
which hinder progress. There are glaring defects in the life 
of the Christian community that greatly hinder the effective 
Christian witness to India. Some old industries are on the 
wane. This has led to an organized study of the situation 
by those who wished to arrive at an understanding of con- 
ditions as they actually obtain in India. They have sought 
to bring together findings from every quarter. After carefully 
weighing factual information attempts have been made to 
formulate principles according to which the Christian rural 
community might move forward into a fuller, deeper, more 
Christlike life. We recognize that without this many who 
are strangers to Christ will be deprived 'of the opportunity 
of seeing Christianity lived before them and consequently 
of estimating its power in the daily life of the home, the 
field and the village.' 1 For 'The strength of Christianity 
consists in its being primarily not a view only but a life, 
a spiritual, religious life, requiring, implying definite 
doctrines concerning God and man and their relations to 
each other, but never exhausted by these doctrines in their 
collectivity, inexhaustible though these in their turn are by 
their union with the life of the Spirit, their origin and end. 
... It has been growing more evident each year that what 
the modern world needs most from the churches is an 
interpretation of life which will make spiritual ideals stand 
forth as real and which will give the Christian way of life a 
fresh and convincing appeal to those who are confused about 
the actual goal and purpose of life.' 2 It is in agreement with 
general Christian sentiment that the achievement of the 



1 Rufus M. Jones in Preliminary Draft for Jerusalem Conference 
on 'Christianity and Secular Civilization.' 2 ibid. 
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Christian rural community must be more than material 
prosperity. For the progress of the community will be weighed 
by all classes of people in spiritual scales.. The emptiness and 
inadequacy of thT material to satisfy prove the need of the 
Christian conception of life and stewardship. It is the way of 
life hid with Christ in God alone that can ' meet frustration 
and futility and transcend and overcome hollowness and 
defeat.' 

The World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 
1910 gave a very marked impulse to the cause of Christian 
co-operation and the co-ordination of Christian effort. 
Through the Continuation Committee of that Conference 
sectional conferences were held which as far as India 
is concerned resulted in the organization of the National 
and Provincial Christian Councils which from their inception 
have continued to grow in strength and influence. From the 
beginning they have endeavoured to identify more closely 
Christian service and training with the needs of the rapidly 
growing Christian village community. The proceedings of 
the National and Provincial Christian Councils since 1910 
provide ample material for further study. 

The desire of all concerned with these Councils was that a 
strong comprehensive church organization might be effected 
which would be adapted to the country, with freedom of 
self-expression, might be self-supporting and possess an 
Indian leadership committed to Christian ideals of sacrifice 
and service. In this connection the mass movement Chris- 
tian community has consistently received the attention 
of the National and Provincial Christian Councils. Those 
Councils within whose areas mass movements had taken 
place gave themselves to greater care of the churches thus 
brought into being, and those within whose areas mass 
movements had not taken place, through a careful study of 
the situation, became group- and mass-conscious and felt the 
need of careful preparation for the reception of large numbers, 
once larger groups began to embrace the Christian faith. It 
was readily recognized that one of the most striking results 
of larger and smaller group movements was moral and 
spiritual achievement, and that the movement of the masses 
toward Christianity was striking tremendous blows at many 
social and other evils; yet, there was much lacking in the life 
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and witness of the Christian rural community. Therefore the 
emphasis upon the need of carefully trained Christian teachers 
and pastors, careful nurture of members and of converts 
previous to baptism, adequate systems of education, care- 
fully planned worship services and better organized and 
co-ordinated planning and effort for the social and economic 
improvement of the Christian community. All these were 
based upon such co-operative and other schemes as would 
avoid pauperizing and would in themselves develop greater 
initiative and (as was said at the first meeting of the National 
Missionary Council in 1914), would 'truly develop along the 
lines of self-support, self-government and self-ptopagation 
only as it is purified and empowered by the Holy Spirit of 
God'; and (as was also said at the National Missionary 
Council meeting of 1917), 'giving full expression to its own 
character and life in Christ.' But the goal has not yet been 
reached. From 1912 to 1924, when the National Missionary 
Council became the National Christian Council, the activities 
related to the building up of the life of the Christian rural 
community by missions, churches and other Christian forces 
were more or less unrelated to each other and consequently 
lacked co-ordination. 

In the National Christian Council meeting of 1924 the 
word ' Rural ' invaded the proceedings of the Council through 
the report on Rural Education by Miss E. A. Gordon. The 
Council urged that those who work in rural areas be given 
special preparation for that work and invited the Christian 
young men of India ' to consider whether they may not find 
their vocation in helping missions and churches to lay the 
foundation of a strong and intelligent church in Rural India.' 

In relation to the organization of the National Missionary 
Council (afterward the National Christian Council) under 
the leadership of Dr. John R. Mott during the cold season 
of 1910-11, sectional conferences were held with missionary 
and national Christian leaders in the Provincial areas of 
India, Burma and Ceylon which resulted in the organization 
of Provincial Representative Missionary (later Christian) 
Councils which from their inception have studied the most 
pressing and vital problems of the Indian Church with a 
view to their solution. It was believed by the National and 
Provincial Councils that the results of their deliberations 
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would be received with sympathetic appreciation by all who 
have at heart the cause of Christ in India ; and that those to 
whom their findings would come would be glad to co-operate, 
with God's help, to give them real effect. 1 

From the time of the first meeting of the National Council 
in 1914 reports were received and read from the respective 
Provincial Councils. The Christian Church and community 
in India, Burma and Ceylon received the serious attention 
of all concerned with their welfare. The problems of the 
Christian rural community were duly recognized and encour- 
agement was given to every constructive effort, but, as has 
been previously stated, the efforts were more or less localized 
and unrelated. 

There was a change in emphasis from time to time in 
regard to the problems of the Christian rural community. 
Perhaps it, would be better to state that different phases of 
the rural problem received special attention at different times 
during the years that followed 1924. One year it was rural 
education. The next it was the agricultural and industrial 
needs of the community. At another it was inter-communal 
difficulties and an attempt was made to help all Christian 
forces to recognize, the right of their sister Christian Com- 
munions and seek such fellowship and co-operation as would 
build up the cause as a whole. At another time the major 
interest was the medical and social needs of the Christian 
community. All this was of course closely related to the 
spiritual needs of the community. 

In 1928 Miss A. B. Van Doren made history by intro- 
ducing to the National Christian Council the study of the 
rural problem on comparative lines; that is, by helping the. 
Christian forces at work in rural areas to compare their inter- 
ests and problems and to begin to think of ways and means 
of sharing and, wherever possible, co-ordinating their interests 
in the welfare of the community. This interest received a 
strong impulse from the Conference on Rural Work held in 
Poona, April 13-16, 1930, resulting in specific recommend- 
ations being presented to the National Christian Council, a 
few of which we record as follows : 



1 See Findings of the National Conference held December 18-21, 
1912, pp. 1, 2. 
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1. That the Council constitute a Standing Committee on Rural 
Work, this Committee to be responsible for matters connected with 
Rural Education. 

2. That the Council records its grateful appreciation of the 
valuable service rendered by Dr. K. L. Butterfield to the cause of 
Christ in Rural India during his recent visit, and wishes him God- 
speed in his work as Councillor on Rural Work to the International 
Missionary Council. 

3. That the Council places on record its gratitude to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council for making it possible for its Councillor 
on Rural Work, Dr. K. L. Butterfield, to visit India and co-operate 
with this Council in studying rural problems and thinking out a 
common programme of Rural Service for Missions and Churches. 

The mind of the Council is reflected in the historic finding 
of the Poona Conference which reads as follows: 

It is our considered judgment that the creation of rural re- 
construction units having their roots in the great human interests of 
the church, the school, the home, the hospital and the bank, and 
reaching out in the spirit of Christ through co-operation to serve 
the religious, educational, medical, social and economic needs of 
all tKe"rural people sKould be "the united policy of missions and 
churches, and that the National Christian Council should do every- 
thing in its power, to further such a policy. ^ 

We should at this juncture pause to refer the reader to the 
many appreciative expressions of gratitude, from many 
organizations and individuals in India, through returns 
received in reply to information sought, for the splendid 
work done by the late Dr. K. L. Butterfield during his visit 
in India and for his most comprehensive treatise on The 
Christian Mission in Rural India. His visit was most 
timely. It was well that it was not hurried. It was fruitful 
jn ' focussing attention on this great area of human need and 
its limitless spiritual possibilities.' Some of Dr. Butterfield's 
impressions are recorded in the Introduction to his Report. 
The recommendations in the body of the Report clearly 
showed his keen power of comprehension and right under- 
standing of the grave problems facing the Christian forces in 
India. A few of his points are : (i) the immeasurable advance 
of agricultural interests in India through the services and 
interests of high-minded members of Government and private 
departments and organizations; (ii) the tremendous odds 
that have to be met by these men; (iii) that the work done 
by missions and churches cannot be evaluated by standards 
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of 'business; even statistics are unsatisfactory tests of their 
achievements. 

Through his personal contacts throughout India and his 
written statements we have received a rich legacy of 
impressions and counsel as well as the findings of many 
conferences with Indian and missionary leaders held during 
his extensive travels in India. His voice is stilled, yet he 
lives on among us through the inspiration and help he 
rendered to the cause of rural interests in India and through 
the v original but potential plans he formulated for definite 
action, especially his emphasis upon the establishing of the 
Rural Reconstruction Unit, which he defined as follows : 

A rural reconstruction unit is a group of contiguous villages, 
perhaps ten to fifteen in number, in which as full a programme as 
possible of rural reconstruction service shall be made available to 
all the people. All agencies for educational, health, economic and 
social progress will be urged to pool their efforts through some 
form of community council in an attempt to get the people to co- 
operate in building a .new type of Indian rural community. The 
Church must lead this endeavour to make the enterprise thoroughly 
Christian in spirit. 

With rural interest was very closely associated the work of 
the Rural Service and Research Bureau. It was proposed in 
the National Christian Council meeting of 1930 that it be 
reorganized into an All-India Rural Service Association. 
This proposal was referred to the Committee on Rural 
Work. During the interim between the meetings of 1930 
and 1932 of the Council, there were very important develop- 
ments which very largely contributed to the rapidly 
developing interest in the welfare of the Christian Rural 
Community. I shall describe them briefly: 

1. A closer identification of the work of the Rural Service 
and Research Bureau with that of the Committee on Rural 
Work of the National Christian Council. 

2. The Mission of Fellowship sent from the churches in 
India to the churches in England. This marked a new epoch 
in understanding on the part of the supporting churches 
of Great Britain of the problems related to the building up 
of the whole life of the Christian community in India in 
order to render it an effective witness to the grace of God 
and also as a very vital aid to the evangelism of India. 

3. Advances made in mass movement study resulting in 
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the very comprehensive survey which was carried on 
by Dr. Pickett, from which there has grown the most 
thorough report on the situation that has ever been produced. 
This has drawn the attention of both the Christian forces 
at work in the field and the supporting constituencies in the 
West to the stern reality of the rural problem as it obtains in 
India. 

4. The Retreat on Evangelism held in Nagpur in which it 
was strongly emphasized that the cause can only be effec- 
tively furthered by the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
churches and by the building up of the whole Christian life 
of the community, in order that the power of the Gospel 
manifest in the community may become a living witness to 
those to whom the appeal is made to accept Christ. 

5. The Conference on Rural Work held in Nagpur, 
December 19, 1931, commended the work in rural centres 
which had come into existence in past years and which was 
being developed in many different centres, and also the crea- 
tion of rural reconstruction units in the Punjab, Madras 
Presidency, Travancore and other places. A full description 
of these various centres of rural work is given in the body of 
this report. In regard to future developments the Confer- 
ence recorded its opinion that every encouragement be given 
to the spreading of standards of better living and self-reliance 
among the village Christians and also to the further develop- 
ment of a deep interest in rural welfare by missions and 
churches of different areas with the hope that this would result 
in widespread co-ordinated constructive service. It was also 
strongly urged in this conference that Christian Churches in 
India should closely identify themselves with the working out 
of a comprehensive programme of the reconstruction of the life 
of the Christian rural community along the lines of Christian 
activity, 'with love for India and a spirit of sympathetic 
identification with the problems of the Indian villager.' The 
object, as expressed in the conference, should be 'to minister 
to the Indian Christian peasant's self-reliance and self- 
respect . . . that there might be built up a moral civilization, 
Christian to the core . . . which would be an exemplifica- 
tion of Christianity through character and service, ever ready 
to give a reason for the hope that is within by a frank 
proclamation of the Gospel as the power of God.' 
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6. The organization of Rural Reconstruction Committees 
as standing Committees of the Provincial Christian Councils. 
By this time these Councils were considered by the missions 
and churches and by the councils themselves as arms of the 
National Christian Council and their Standing Committees 
fully co-operated with the corresponding Committee on 
Rural Work of the National Christian Council. This brought 
the Reconstruction Committees of the Provincial Councils 
into a very happy co-operative and more closely organized 
relationship with the Committee on Rural Work of the 
National Christian Council. 

During the two years that followed the National Christian 
Council meetings of December 28, 1933 January 1, 1934, 
the Committee on Rural Work of the National Christian 
Council, in co-operation with all the Christian forces at 
work in the field of rural Christian Churches and community 
nurture, sought to collect data on every endeavour, tabulate 
them and again share them with those who stood in need 
of information and suggestive counsel in order to develop 
more effectively their respective rural interests. Also in the 
interim the interests of the Rural Welfare and Research 
Board were merged into those of the Committee on Rural 
Work and the Convener was asked to take over the material 
of the Board that had been collected under the able leader- 
ship of the Rev. W. H. Wiser. This was also carefully 
tabulated and made available for as wide a use as possible 
by individuals, organizations and the public press. 

Greater publicity was given by the Committee on Rural 
Work to the interests of the Christian rural community, and 
churches, missions, and other Christian organizations and 
individuals were urged to publish reports on projects, 
schemes, and various activities carried on in this field of 
Christian endeavour. This gave the opportunity to share both 
successes and failures and the reasons for them. It also pre- 
sented the opportunity of appropriating from each other such 
constructive ideas as enabled all concerned to correct errors, 
strengthen weak places, and implement plans for new projects 
and schemes. From this came a clearer vision of what the 
Rural Christian Church must become in order to serve as a 
powerful witness to the working of divine grace and as 
a proof of the appeal made to men and women through 
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the working out of the great programme of nation-wide 
evangelism. 

Under God, evangelism will bring into the Kingdom those 
who have individually and corporately confessed Christ as 
their Saviour and Lord and who have transferred their loyalty 
from idols to serve the living God. But for the building 
up the life of such communities there is needed an adequate 
programme of rural reconstruction. Evangelism may be 
more or less spasmodic and rise and fall as the waves of the ( 
sea, but the programme of building up life must be sustained, 
an ever developing effort, bringing about a constancy of 
Christian witness to a corporate life hid with Christ in 
God. 

In September, 1934 there were held Rural Life Conferences 
in India culminating in the National Rural Life Conference 
held in Nagpur under the auspices of the National Christian 
Council. The following resolution was passed by this Con- 
ference and adopted by the National Christian Council in its 
sessions of December 28, 1934-January, 1, 193^5: 

That on the report presented by the Convener of the Committee 
on Rural Work a fuller statement should be prepared setting out in 
more detail the various rural enterprises carried on by Missions and 
Churches, together with a review of the rural situation as a whole : 
it is suggested that the publication of this up-to-date and authorita- 
tive record might be taken in collaboration with the Provincial 
Christian Councils; and, therefore authorizes the Committee on 
Rural Work to prepare a report in association with the Secretaries of 
the National Christian Council and the Provincial Councils provided 
funds are available for the purpose outside the resources of 
the N.C.C. 

Thus the plans were laid for taking in hand the preparation 
of an extensive report on Christian Rural Welfare Service. 
As a result of collecting and tabulating material on the 
subject, the interest of the author, who was then serving as 
convener, was greatly deepened. He had for several years on 
his own personal account carried on extensive research in ' 
this field. Through replies to questionnaires, the collecting "" 
of reports from every possible source, filing clippings from 
publications, interviews with individuals and groups, visits to 
centres of activity and general reading, there has evolved the 
body of the present report. 

Terms of Reference. These have been classified as follows : 
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1. To review as thoroughly as possible the whole field of 
Christian Rural Service and collect such factual material as 
will help to determine what still remains to be done to meet 
the needs of the Christian rural community. 

2. To study the factors involved in the rural life of this 
rapidly changing country and to suggest how the challenge 
they bring can be most effectively met. 

3. To inquire how far the impact of the Christian message 
has effectively and permanently emancipated the life of the 
Christian rural community and. made it an effective Christian 
witness, and also to determine what yet remains to be 
done. 

4. To study the growth in self-consciousness of the 
Christian rural community and the increasing urge for self- 
expression and self-determination in order to discover the 
best lines of further procedure. 

5. To determine how far the Christian rural community 
appropriates new ideas and improved methods, and develops 
in initiative. 

6. To suggest foundation principles upon which Christian 
rural welfare work should be based in order to increase its 
effectiveness. Also in this relation to study such typical ex- 
amples of organized and individual Christian rural service as 
illustrate these principles. 

7. To study the elements essential to a church-centred 
programme for the reconstruction of the life of the Christian 
rural community, and to estimate their value as a Christian 
witness. 

Wherein Successful Promotion of Rural Service Lies. It 
was found to be the consensus of opinion of all Christian 
forces at work in the field of Christian rural effort, and also 
of many Government officials and others interested in rural 
reconstruction, that the power of successfully promoting such 
service lies in i the. hands^ of. the jChristian-community in, India. 
The Christian Church with its allied Christian organizations 
holds the potentialities for constructively implementing plans 
on a no'n-partisan, non-political and non-communal basis. 
, Therefore the body to which we must look for carrying 
forward this great service is the Church of Jesus Christ in 
India. 

Objectives. Rev. T. M. Rajendraen in summing up the 

2 
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needs of rural India has given us the lead in our considera- 
tion of what_ the pbjectivej_Q.L Christian rural service 'should 
be. They are. the training and use of 



1. Sanitary workers. 

2. Religious leaders. 

3. Moral upbuilders. 

4. Social workers. 

5. Medical workers. 

6. Leaders of young people. 

7. Teachers of children. 



8. Tutors .of cottage industries. 

9. Economists to teach people 

ways of thrift. 

10. Indian musicians and others 
for whom there is demand 
in the community. 



Although we have them implied in the terms of reference, 
yet we take the liberty of elaborating upon what the main 
objectives of a well-regulated church-centred programme of 
rural reconstruction should be. 

1. Christian Nature of Every Phase of Village Life. This 
includes the worship programme, religious education, the 
fruit of Christian living, sympathetic guidance, and the 
production of a Christian environment. 

2. An Educational Programme for Increasing the Intelli- 
gence of the Community. It has been found that the village 
adult school and the lower and upper primary schools, with 
the accompanying educational programmes in the village, 
furnish the key to effective welfare in India. Modern means 
of enlightenment to which we shall refer in the body of the 
report may also be considered as vital factors in an educa- 
tional programme. 

3. The Training of Leaders. This means the production 
of such leadership, both men and women, as shall possess 
conviction and vision of the ranges of service open to them. 
It will be seen from later discussion that the scope of this 
leadership is as wide as the problem of the village. Training 
for this leadership includes a wide range of interest and 
activity. 

4. The Reconstruction of the Christian Home. This com- 
prises the co-ordination of all types of service on behalf of - 
village womanhood, child-welfare, home ideals and their- 
practical working out in life and in raising the status of the 
home to bring to it health, happiness, influence and respect. 

5. Raising the Status of Recreational Life of the Village. 
The moral tone of the ordinary village folk-song is low. 
Music is in the minor key, suggesting tragedy in the life of 
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the villager.; The. common drama of the village sets forth 
the grotesque, the vile and the vicious. The festival is 
'unrewarding in character- building and genuine culture.' 
The Christian young folk should be given every opportunity 
to develop a resourceful, wholesome recreational life which 
in turn will also exert a wholesome influence upon the whole 
of village life. . : ' . : 

. To summarize: The object of Christian rural service 
should be to carry out a comprehensive programme of 
Christian rural life construction which will meet the needs 
of the home and community life of the people in such a 
manner as to secure for them health and happiness and the 
achievement of those accomplishments and relationships 
which deserve respect and create a desire for Christian teach-r 
ings and standards. Can we over-estimate this tremendous 
challenge ? 

Basic .Statements Involving Principles of Christian Rural 
Life Reconstruction. It is gratifying to note that from every 
quarter it is the expressed conviction of sincere, practically- 
minded Indian and foreign Christian leaders that Christian 
rural service for the building up of the whole life of the 
Christian community is an essential part of the duty of the 
Christian Church ; that the mission of the corporate body of 
Christ is to demonstrate in very word and deed the presence 
and power to redeem the life of the believer from the 
deteriorating tendencies of this world in which he lives. 
They believe it essential that this service be regarded as a 
sacred ministry and that it be integrated into the work of 
the Church. Rural service cannot therefore be regarded as 
incidental to the programme of Christianity but must be 
seen to be Christianity made spiritual and of cosmic signifi- 
cance. A saving and salvaging compassionate love must be an 
essential factor in a rural life reconstruction programme. 
It must express itself in salvaging and redemptive service. It 
is the Gospel Message in action, an expression of the love of 
God in deed. It is one of the essentials that accompany 
salvation, for God is not unrighteous to forget our work and 
labour of love which we have showed toward His name (see 
Heb. 6: 9, 10). 

A programme of Christian rural service must include 
plans for safeguarding against as well as emancipating from. 
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Since almost ninety per cent of the Indian Christian Church 
lives in the villages we naturally expect that the greater 
expansion of the Christian community will be in the rural 
areas. It is necessary to prepare the existing community not 
only to assimilate those who accept Christ and are willing to 
adopt the Christ-way of living but to combat the things that 
militate against its highest interest. This will require the 
training of men and women for every phase of rural service. 
Therefore the need of the significant slogan 'Training for 
Service.' There is too much clamour for leadership and not' 
sufficient readiness to put themselves to the task of actually 
serving. In this the word 'Leadership' has become odious. 
There is manifest too much individual ambition to direct 
rather than to put the hands to the plough. Therefore the 
need for careful training of medical, educational, industrial, 
social and other practically-minded Christian individuals who 
can whole-heartedly and intelligently take part in actually 
implementing a carefully wrought out plan of Christian rural 
life service. The manner of the training and the location 
and nature of centres are treated in the body of this report. 

Prevention is better than cure, but to 'heal the hurt' of the 
Christian and other communities in India must also be kept 
in the foreground. Although facts bear out the conclusion 
that the Christian community of every area has achieved 
much as a result of the working Christianity in the lives of 
the members, yet there are ills manifest for which remedies 
must be sought out and applied. There are glaring defects 
in the social and devotional life of the community. Disease 
ravages and poverty stalks through the communities of India. 
The attendant ills of poverty with their baneful results have 
wrought havoc in many centres. Living conditions need 
remedying. Without greater social, moral, economic and 
ethical or spiritual achievement, disintegration from within 
and disregard and disrespect from without, will result. 

An ounce of well-thought-out co-ordinated, integrated and 
co-operative effort is worth more than pounds of misspent and 
misdirected energy. There is therefore need of having well 
established in our thinking and planning the principles of 
integrating all efforts for building up the whole life of the 
Christian rural community and for the close co-ordination of 
all phases of service. Only thus shall we implement a 
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comprehensive programme of rural life service, and build 
up that life on a co-operative basis so that the reconstruction 
of Christian rural life as a whole may be given permanency. 

We close this introductory chapter with a quotation from 
the pen of the Rev. J. Z. Hodge who states the case for rural 
reconstruction in these words: 

Then what shall we say of the social and economic disabilities 
- that press so heavily upon the rural community, Christian and 
non-Christian alike? Grey's familiar lines come to mind when I 
view the Indian rural scene: 

' Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.' 

We must resolve that these things shall not be and give our 
.unstinted support to any scheme of rural reconstruction that makes 
the Church central and any plan, governed by Christian principle, 
that seeks to change the present unhappy social and economic order. 
It is often charged against us that our methods of social reform are not 
radical enough ; but nothing can be more radical than the regeneration 
of the individual and the rehabilitation of his environment in keeping 
with the dignity of his personality and the purpose for which God 
created him, which, I take it, is what we mean by rural reconstruc- 
tion. While I entirely agree that rural reconstruction must begin 
with the Christian community, I do not agree that it should end 
there. I regard this as a missionary method whereby we demon- 
strate to all who have eyes to see the reality of the Kingdom of God. 
Nothing in my association with the National Christian Council has 
gladdened me more than the growing interest in things rural. Not 
only has the Council discovered anew that India is predominantly 
rural, it has discovered that the Church in India is rural and largely 
the outcome of what are called mass movements. \ These long years in 
India have but deepened the conviction that in Je'sus Christ and Him 
alone resides the one adequate power that can regenerate society, and 
that it is only by a courageous application of His principles that the 
industrial, economic and social wrongs of our modern day can be 
righted. (From an address on 'Missionary Methods,' read before 
the Landour Missionary Conference in June, 1935.) 



CHAPTER II 

CHRISTIAN RURAL ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

IT is needless to elaborate upon the failure of the edu- 
cational systems of the past to be sufficiently related to the 
life of village children who would remain as tillers of the soil 
and dwellers of the countryside. One has well said that 
'Exclusive advantage has been allowed to run ahead of the 
common good.' The task of raising the standard of intelli- 
gence of over 280 millions of people living in more than 
700,000 villages of India is a huge one. In order to establish 
a stable Government the first necessity laid upon the founders* 
was to furnish such training as would qualify men and 
women to fit into the schemes of things governmental. In 
the beginning attention had to given to setting up institutions 
for this training and the system of recruiting had to be 
selective. Under the pressure of circumstance the educational 
good of the masses could not be adequately cared for. 

Then there have existed for centuries the hindrances from 
caste, poverty and social pressure resulting in a slave menta- 
lity and apathy on the part of the masses of village dwellers. 
Up to the present time many of them remain indifferent to 
educational advantage. The enormous amount of relapses 
into illiteracy of those who have been given several years in 
elementary schools also contributes toward increasing this 
indifference. Over ninty per cent of the masses of villagers 
in India are illiterate. It is appalling that nearly fifty per 
cent of the pupils in the elementary schools leave by the end 
of the second year and yield to the prevailing illiterate" 
environment and themselves become illiterate. The brevity 
of school life has yielded tragic results. 

In the Christian community the percentage of those who 
finish primary schools is much higher than that of the non- 
Christian community and the percentage of illiteracy is much 
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lower. But even, in Christian schools education very generally 
meant the actual loss of the pupils for any productive service 
in their own homes for a period of years, until as a result of 
years of educational training as well as specialized professional 
training they could contribute to the family income from 
their larger earnings. Unless the son was a 'good risk' the 
father felt it useless to spare him for any time in school. 
The daughter of the home was simply not considered for 
more than very elementary schooling. 

Happily the outstanding feature of the educational policy 
of Government in India at the present time is to unite all 
forms of educational effort into one comprehensive system. 
Government investigates every educational resource and if 
satisfied with it sets its seal of approval upon it. Government 
has not only supported its own institutions but has granted 
subsidies for institutions controlled by local self-governing 
Boards and has very liberally contributed to privately 
organized effort. By this means it has been able to enlist all 
educational effort as a part of a vast system. Mr. James 
in his Labours of Hercules makes this comment: 

, . . India needs a system which shall bring the best boy to the 
top and at the same time equip the masses to be better peasants 
than their fathers, but peasant parents ignore the latter situation 
altogether. Obsessed by the race memories of centuries of misery 
and oppression, they want their clever boys to get out of it altogether, 
and if they are not good enough for that then education means 
nothing and the village school is merely a convenient creche. So we 
find reformers trying to ruralize a curriculum while the parents 
demand an urbanized one. 

More than thirteen years have passed since this statement 
was made. The development of modern industry and the 
transition from the ox-cart to the motor vehicle, the present 
day changes in the attitude toward social relationships and 
the demands of the masses for fairness and recognition, have 
resulted in great changes in the attitude toward educational 
advantage. Therefore ill-adapted curricula are looked upon 
with less favour. There is an increase in the concern for the 
after-care of the pupil when he leaves school. Successful 
methods for the building up of the life of the community 
as applied through the school have stimulated interest in rural 
education on the part of the village peasant. More practical 
teaching is strongly favoured by Government and in many 
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Provinces a practical curriculum has been adopted for use 
in both lower and higher elementary schools. 

Practical experiments inaugurated by men of vision and 
ability, which were once ideals, have become lively and in- 
creasingly influential actualities now, and have excited favour- 
able interest in a type of rural education which has made 
of the experiments a symbol of new things. And this has 
resulted in the implementing of schemes of reconstruction 
in village education. 

Contrary to plans and conceptions of pioneer missionary 
forces, Christianity has worked from the bottom upward in 
its influence upon the masses and classes in India. It can 
also reasonably be expected that Christianity will furnish the 
' fundamental elements of education for as large a portion of 
the population as possible.' Christianity also stands for 
equalization of opportunity and for a quality of training from 
the bottom up which is adapted to the life of the people to 
whom the advantages are given. It should also provide a 
practical demonstration of a new type of village school, out 
of which may grow an indigenous system of education which 
will enable India to become a nation of strength, integrity, 
unity and progress. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in their report^ 
recognized that the environment in which. rural workers live 
is different from that of the towns, that education in rural 
areas should bear a close relationship to the daily lives of the 
people, that it is essential to the happiness and efficiency of 
the children that their upbringing should- be in harmony 
with their environment ; and that therefore every element in 
the education that they receive in the village schools should 
draw strength and inspiration from the countryside. With the 
acceptance of the Christian standard of living and religious 
devotion, the philosophy of life for the Christian community 
both individually and collectively has been transformed from 
fatalistic individualism to a corporate expression of love to 
God and to man. All creation becomes His handiwork and 
our labour in and with it a sacred trust. 

1 p. 513. 
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I. THE AIMS OF RURAL EDUCATION 
From our findings we sum up conclusions under a number 
of heads as follows : 

1. Character Building, It is the business of rural educa- 
tion to engender and nurture an active appreciation of the 
fundamental virtues of reverence for God and an accep- 
tance of Jesus Christ and His standards of life, of truth, 
virtue, justice, love, faithfulness and integrity with all their 
implications and practical applications to life problems. 
Christian religious teaching should have first place and 
every child and adult should be brought under its influence. 
The lack of character in the life of the individual and group 
presents a tremendous challenge to make the building of it a 
primary aim. 

2. To Increase Literacy. Statistics show that the approxi- 
mate number of pupils attending schools in India is as 

follows : 

No. OF SCHOOLS No. OF PUPILS 

High Schools 2,500 750,000 

Middle English Schools... 3,350 354,000 

Middle Vernacular Schools 4,800 623,000 

Primary Schools ... 164,700 6,800,000 

In rural India there are approximately 168,000,000 children 
of whom over 50,000,000 are of primary school age. The 
number without school privileges is appalling. In the 
Christian rural community there are approximately 600,000 
children of whom not over 180,000 are of school age and of 
this number not over half have school privilege. Considering 
that about 30 per cent of this half, or about 32,000, relapse 
into illiteracy and join the great army of illiterates left so 
because of the lack of opportunity, we are presented with a 
formidable challenge. "How can the tide be stemmed? 
Should compulsory education become a possibility, would we 
be prepared to take advantage of the opportunity to supply 
Christian staff for the compulsory area schools? We should 
urge that as. soon as possible compulsory education be 
established. Knowing the effect it will have upon the 
Christian community we must .be prepared to wage a still 
fiercer battle with illiteracy. 

3. Raising the Standard of General Intelligence. More 
general travel and intercourse by all classes of people present 
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opportunities to them to gain more general intelligence, but 
to the village dweller the facilities for providing intelligence 
of a constructive nature are yet available to a very limited 
extent. The public press, although far reaching in its 
influence, reaches but a small number of the rural population. 
The radio is not more than a dream in the countryside. If 
rapidly developing plans carry, it will become a reality ere 
long. The 'Chabutra' method of broadcasting the daily 
news still very generally obtains throughout village India. 
This custom should be followed in building up the intelli- ' 
gence of the people, but here also reconstruction must be 
done. Other methods should also be used which must 
emanate from specific centres and by various means. The 
printed page is destined to become the most potent force 
in raising general intelligence, and it should be more 
generally used by literates living in villages who as readers 
to the people share with them the information the press 
supplies. 

4. Citizenship. Strong artificial barriers have been set up 
in India which have hindered the recognition of equality 
among the people and the pursuit of the common good. 
There is need to build up a community conscience concerning 
conduct and character, and the well-being and happiness of 
other people. There is a woeful lack of readiness to defend 
and support the rights and privileges of others and also to 
defend themselves against what is harmful and wrong. 
There is too little disposition to keep themselves and others 
free from personal and corporate harm at the cost of personal 
sacrifice. Many do not possess the courage of conviction nor 
express it in regard to honesty and fair dealing. The meaning 
of love and patriotic loyalty to the country in which they 
live is not yet clearly apprehended. 

5. Home Building. This includes effectively contributing 
to making the home, through educative means, free from 
social evils and religious superstition, a place where the laws 
of sanitation and health are respected and observed, and 
where there is manifest a spirit of Christian hospitality 
irrespective of social standing. The actual structure of the 
buildings of the home is a very vital factor in home-building. 
The respectability of the family, the safeguards of virtue and 
integrity, of reverence and respect and the development of 
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amity and co-operation are essential contributing factors to 
home-building, which those who are concerned with the 
provision of rural education need to take into consideration. 

6. Recreation and Cultural Activities. In his Principles of 
Education Dr. Dewey emphasizes that 'Play and art are 
moral necessities.' Through various organizations, and 
organized activities, play and athletics are coming back into 
the life of the village. With their coming there needs to be 
developed the Christian spirit of sportsmanship and a proper 
appreciation of the ennobling factors that should enter into 
play, dramatization, song, and the expression of social 
relationships: The morbid and sexually suggestive and 
stimulating have too large a place in the life of the community. 

7. Provision for Subsidiary Constructive Employment. 
There is great need to help the farmer to make his land 
more productive, but there is still greater need of helping 
him to utilize his leisure time more profitably. It is essential 
that educational training be such as will lead the pupil back 
to the land and create a spirit of satisfaction on the part of 
the farmer with his village home, and an active interest in its 
improvement. The joy of the countryside should be that of 
every dweller. 

II. CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND MANAGEMENT IN 
RURAL EDUCATION 

Dr. McKee in Developing a Project Curriculum 1 wrote that, 

Mission schools in general despite their faithful, consecrated work, 
have been too prone merely to fit into the existing educational system 
and to lumber along in the rut of mediocrity. There, has been too 
little desire for change and progress and too little experimentation. 
Yet if Missions are to make their best educational contribution to 
India it will be by adding not merely to the quantity of education 
but rather to its quality. This necessitates an inquiry as to the 
special contribution which Christian education has to offer, as to 
what is its peculiar strength. . . . More and more some educators 
are beginning to realize that the primary need is to determine and 
state clearly the objectives of Christian education, and then to work 
out class-room activities, educational procedure, and organization 
and method in such a way that these objectives may be attained. 
Together with this should go a careful checking up of results at 
every point to determine just what is being accomplished. 

1 p. 138. 
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During the last decade more general active interest in a 
practical programme of rural education has been manifest. 
Non-official and Government educators have introduced 
methods of education which are better adapted to the life of 
the rural population. The Christian forces have begun more 
seriously to take into consideration the implementing of plans 
in the field of rural education that would not only give edu- 
cational privilege but would build up the whole life of the 
village Christian community. While Government in policy 
does give room for experimentation and does finally place its 
stamp of approval upon methods of re-organization and re- 
orientation, yet in many cases this approval is late and does 
not enable those who are most concerned to meet the crying 
needs of the time. As a result, private effort has often been 
obliged to forge ahead despite retarded recognition and 
approval and, in some areas, against actual opposition. 

It was also emphasized by many that in connection with 
the curriculum and curricular activities there should be 
progressive continuity, properly relating the work of each 
class from the First to the Seventh standard. With this in 
mind we present the objectives to be sought throughout the 
seven standards, as follows: 

1. Religious Education. The task is to impress the teach- 
ings of the Holy Scriptures upon the minds of the pupils and 
so to direct in the expression of what has been learned that 
the whole life will be shaped accordingly. In each year the 
teaching projects and other expressional activities should be 
directly related to village life problems and relationships. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon character build- 
ing. To make the right spiritual impressions in a land 
where life, although seemingly so essentially religious, is so 
misdirected in the matter of belief and expression, and where 
religion and morality have been considered separable, it is 
essential that the reconstruction of character must begin 
with a new attitude toward the inseparable relationship of 
religion and morality. It must be shown that religion has 
to do with every moment of thought and act ' until they all 
come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ' (Heb. 4: 13). 

To establish habits of disinterested service which contribute 
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to the common good is another clear duty. This service 
must be rendered according to the ever enlarging sphere of 
usefulness and vision attained by the pupil in his participa- 
tion in affairs, local and general. As Christians they must 
manifest primarily the fundamental characteristics of a life 
dominated by the love of Christ, a life of continuous sacrifice 
of dignity, wealth, and health for the sake of others, which 
life will spontaneously witness to the grace of God. 

Whatever form of government may prevail we may rest 
assured that India will never reject what is offered in a truly 
Christian spirit. The Christian dweller of the countryside 
should be helped to a greater appreciation of the all-important 
fact that God has placed his hand upon the greatest of His 
ploughs (Productive Employment) and that it is his Christian 
privilege and duty to drive his blade a little forward in his 
time and to feel that somewhere among the millions he is 
engaged in a common battle for justice, for the right, for 
happiness, for prosperity, for a growing sense of manly and 
moral dignity, for a nobler patriotism and loyalty to God and 
man, for greater and better enlightenment and for an active 
discharge of duty, where even the sense of obligation did not 
exist before. 1 

Reports and correspondence have revealed the great need 
of more than the Bible-hour for religious education. Every 
other course taught should be related to Christian life and 
service and to life problems; conscious effort should be put 
forth to carry the influence of the organized and supervised 
religious teaching and expression to the home and village, 
and assist in its translation into every detail of the home and 
community life. The bibliography contains a list of available 
material on method and content for the development of the 
religious education programme. 

2. The Project Method and the Practical Syllabus. We are 
greatly indebted to Dr. Wm. J. McKee for his very helpful 
thesis on 'Developing a Project Curriculum' 2 and to such 
centres as Moga, Martandam, Katpadi, Ankleshwar, Usha- 
gram, Vadala, 3 Gosaba, Sangli, Pyinmana and Chunguwa 
(S.P.G. Settlement, Burma), and other smaller rural school 

J Adapted from Mayhew, Christianity and the Government of India, 
pp. 247-51. 2 See Bibliography. 3 See Bibliography. 
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and training centres, all of great significance, for showing us 
the way to the successful implementing of such practical rural 
education programmes as help the pupil to translate into life 
what he learns in school, Since the publication of Dr. 
McKee's book not only have Christian missions forged ahead 
in the introduction of the pre-vocational method and the 
; use of more practical curricula in village schools, but Govern- 
ment-appointed educators have become alive to the problem, 
worked out practical syllabi and succeeded in moving 
Government to sanction actual experiments in restricted 
areas. As an illustration the reader is referred to the splendid 
constructive contribution made by Mr. Leonard G. D'Silva, 
Inspector of Schools, Chhattisgarh Division, C.P., whose 
untiring labours in this respect have passed the experimental 
stage and whose practical syllabus for Primary Village 
Schools 1 has become an important factor in influencing 
primary education and the training of the teacher. The reader 
is urged to secure Mr. D'Silva's syllabus for primary schools 
and his very splendid suggestive practical syllabus for Middle 
Vernacular Rural schools. They can be very easily adapted 
to the needs of rural education in any part of the country. 
Syllabi of a similar nature have been worked out in other 
areas of India, showing the keen interest taken in such 
development. 

During the last decade there has been expressed in all 
circles the conviction that not only should elementary edu- 
cation become more general but it should be re-modelled and 
vitally related to the life and needs of the village. This 
conviction has been deepened by a number of factors, not the 
least of v/hich is, that if responsible government is to be 
attained in India, it will necessitate the provision of the 
fundamental elements of education for the largest number of 
people on the highest possible intellectual plane and upon 
the most practical basis. 

For the Christian community it also means an intelligent, 
responsible home and village life. It means, then, an educa- 
tion that functions in the home and community, a system that 
will become effective in the reconstruction of environmental 
conditions. 

1 See N.C.C. Review, May, 1935. 
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Any . practical curriculum based on the project method 
must be adapted to the different circumstances obtaining .in 
India. But rural schools throughout the country have so 
much in common that we can with ease apply the common 
principles of practical pedagogical method to local needs and 
conditions. . 

The Commission of Inquiry appointed by the International 
Missionary Council 1 laid it down that simplicity and practi- 
cability should characterize the whole of village education. 
While this principle still holds it has been found that a 
practical curriculum based on the project method and 
maintaining a continuity up through the Seventh standard, 
instead of only through the Fourth, is essential. Since the 
time of the Commission's Inquiry it has been increasingly 
emphasized that while practical results can be obtained in 
four years for laying the foundation for the expression of 
attitudes, ideals of service, character, and an outlook com- 
mensurate with the scope of vision and experience afforded 
by home and village life, yet the aim must now be higher 
than was at first thought possible. By the use of the natural 
expressions of interest, and by instituting operations attractive 
to the child, because they are familiar or are closely related 
to his home life and needs, a child-centred system of practical 
education can be provided which will continue for more 
than the four years of the child's life in school. The pre- 
vocational method becomes the most natural, therefore 
the most desirable procedure, according to which the great 
objective of producing a well-rounded personality can best be 
obtained. 

3. Vocational Training. In relation to vocational training 
it is essential that the academic studies be simplified and 
fully adapted to rural conditions. Mr. D'Silva has this to say 
in the introduction to the Practical Syllabus for Rural Middle 
Vernacular Schools: ' The existing syllabus (Central Provinces) 
was drawn up where the chief objective was still considered 
to be the preparation of suitable candidates for the normal 
school. .Only a small percentage of pupils in vernacular 
middle schools now enter the normal school. The application 
of the Primary Education Act to rural areas provides for 

1 See Village Education in India, Fraser, et al. 
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a completion of the primary school course at 11 years of age. 
In advanced areas and in prosperous tracts many parents do 
not desire that their children should leave school at eleven. 
For such and particularly for those whose life is connected 
directly or indirectly with the chief industry of the Province, 
viz. Agriculture, the existing syllabus is far too literary in 
content and cultural in outlook. For such pupils as will not 
enter normal school and petty services of a clerical nature, 
the rural vernacular middle school needs to provide a course 
that will be more practical in content without sacrificing the. 
essentials of an extended course in general education.' His 
further expressed aim is 'at teaching the rural pupil in the 
middle school certain skills connected with the chief industry 
of the Province, as also might be called the irreducible 
minimum knowledge in literary subjects, together with such 
science and mathematics as will help to develop a practical, 
handy, healthy citizen.' We commend a careful study of his 
syllabus for middle schools. 

In this connection the question of dual organization arises. 
Should a middle school for rural pupils provide for those 
who will not, and also separately for those who will, enter 
advanced schools or take up specialized training? Should 
provision be made for both classes of students, or should an 
organization be effected which would be adaptable to both 
classes, enabling those to go on to be pupils who, because 
of their special fitness, qualify for advancement? Most 
certainly such advancement should be encouraged, else, where 
are the future rurally-minded trained teachers and qualified 
Christian leaders to come from ? By this we are not reflecting 
upon those who have come from the cities and have been 
placed in rural areas for work ; but there is general agreement 
that those who come from the rank and file of the countryside 
and have become qualified for responsible service among 
their own people, can enter into the village life and its 
problems more sympathetically. 

Regarding the problem of the vocational school becoming 
self-supporting: it has not yet been proved that without a 
subsidy such a school can exist. However, every possible 
provision should be made to enable the pupils to contribute 
to their own support, to keep accounts and practise the 
principles of saving. The ideal would be for each pupil to 
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have saved sufficient by the end of the vocational school 
career to start farming or a village trade on his own account. 
It is feared however that such a goal is rather far in advance 
of what as yet can be reasonably expected, although it is not 
unreasonable for the management of such institutions to keep 
it before them and work for its achievement. The dignity 
of labour should be the great ideal of vocational training. 

The number of years to be given to vocational training is 
still under discussion. The Rev. John Thiessen of Birra, via 
Janjgir, C.P., uses the project method in his schools on the 
basis of the vocational school idea and accordingly maintains 
a continuity of vocational teaching right through the primary 
and middle Anglo-vernacular schools. He maintains a high 
standard of scholarship and a rigid form of teaching all the 
practical subjects, by having introduced projects of handwork 
that are closely related to home and village industry. The 
pupil after leaving this very interesting and well-conducted 
institution becomes a very handy man about the village. He 
has acquired at school sufficient manual skill to apply it 
successfully to leisure-time productive employment and home 
industry. Mr. Thiessen urges that five years instead of four 
be given in the Anglo -vernacular middle vocational school. 
Others, including the Rev. J. C. Koening of Bisrampur, 
C.P., have found that four years should be given instead of 
three to the pre-vocational school, in order to provide 
adequate literary training and also give sufficient time to 
pre-vocational training. Therefore, instead of the dual school, 
the curriculum should provide for all who attend, and those 
from among the pupils who qualify, should be encouraged to 
go on in their scholastic or specialized training. This would 
provide a continuity from the First to the Eighth Standards of 
rural schools and allow for the normal pupil to have finished 
by his 15th or 16th year. The importance of continuity of 
training of a high order in literary and vocational subjects 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

In December, 1922, there was held a conference on rural 
education in Moga 1 in which the attention was focussed 
upon working out a definite description of what a vocational 
middle school should be. The aims set forth possessed 



See Report as indicated in Bibliography. 
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possibilities for further development. I shall mention them 
briefly, as follows: 

(a) To use the activities and interests of the village to 
educate the boys and girls for abundant living and serving. 

(Z>) To make the vocational work an integral part of the 
curriculum and to make it contribute to the welfare of the 
village community. 

(c) To vitalize the school and community activities 
through the careful nurture of enriched and consecrated 
Christian personality. 

(d) To prepare the pupil to become a self-supporting, 
happy, healthy member of the community. 

This conference was followed by many others throughout 
India, the reports of which are available from the National 
Christian Council. It will also repay the reader to study the 
findings of various commissions and deputations from 
England and America who gave their attention to rural 
education. 

Dr. Butterfield in discussing 'Schooling for Villagers' in 
The Christian Mission in Rural India, 1 emphasized the rapidly 
growing conviction that 'the relations between the daily life 
of the villager and the conventional school subjects are not 
sufficiently practised in the actual conduct of the schools. . . . 
Handwork takes on dignity to the degree that it lends itself 
to intelligent direction.' He also reminded us that the attitude 
of the parents in regard to the education of their children 
might be (is certain to be 2 ) more favourable if the schools 
were closer to the life of the village and if the teacher were a 
true village leader. 

4. Importance of Supervision. As emphasized by many, 
there is nothing more important than the provision of sympa- 
thetic and helpful counsellors of village school teachers. The 
missionary who is vitally interested in and gives himself 
whole-heartedly to directing all the activities of rural educa-r 
tion, finds the field of supervision too large. There is a field 
of service here for well-trained, experienced, sympathetic 
Indian men and women who can give themselves to the task. 
They must be looked to as counsellors in this worthy cause 
of undergirding Indian civilization with character. 

1 pp. 50-3. 2 Italics mine. 
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5. The Centralized School System. Unfortunately rural 
education has not been organized with a centralized pro- 
gramme in mind. In many mission areas one-teacher village 
schools of a very low grade are maintained. They have 
served a noble purpose but have been allowed to remain 
unrelated to a centralized programme. Such schools may 'be 
partly or wholly supported by the community, and in some 
areas may receive Government subsidy. In some areas the 
Government provides for 'Guru' schools and also provides 
training for teachers, of Fourth Standard pass, for these 
schools. Not having been linked up with a centralized 
programme, too few of them have provided anything of a 
practical nature in addition to the three R's. General 
conviction is expressed that effort should be put forth to 
limit the one-teacher schools to the first two grades or 
standards, and to establish central schools of the Third and 
Fourth Standards with one or two teachers in charge. The 
central school should be so located that about four First and 
Second Standard schools adjacent to it would serve as feeder 
schools for the central school. Those who pass the Second 
Standard into the Third would be of an age that they could 
attend the central school from their homes, a distance of two 
or three miles. The vocational middle school should be 
centrally located in the midst of a cluster of Third and 
Fourth Standard central schools. In most cases these might 
have to be boarding schools; but many of the pupils could 
also come from their homes. Perhaps facilities to board 
themselves could be arranged for those who would return to 
their homes over the week-end, as obtains in Travancore and 
other areas. The writer visited one High School centre in 
Martandam where this condition obtains and the students 
carry on their work successfully. Also much less expense 
has to be incurred by the parents of the children. But the 
objective of a centralized programme is to give it continuity 
from the lowest to the highest standard. 

6. Co-educational Schools. There is still discussion in 
regard .to the extent to which co-education should be 
encouraged. 1 Strange to say, in such Indian States as 
Travancore, Mysore, Nizam's Dominions and others every 



1 C.P. Educational Department now permits co-education^ 
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encouragement is given to girls and boys remaining in the 
same classes through the middle school standards and in 
some areas right through the high school. A few practical 
courses in the curriculum are taught separately but boys and 
girls remain together in classes where the cultural subjects 
are taught. Co-educational schools are growing in favour in 
other areas. In Drug, C.P., where only four girls attended 
the middle Anglo -vernacular school last year there are forty 
in attendance this year, 1 making the school co-educational. 
The Bishop of Dornakal insists that all the primary and 
middle schools in his Diocese should be co-educational. 

From observation one learns that the objection to co- 
education by the parents is not due to their sitting in the 
same classes in school but to the structure of the school 
buildings. One thoughtful, interested parent replied to the 
inquiry as to the reason for his community opposing co- 
education, that the school rooms enclosed with high walls 
shut the girls and boys into closely confined rooms where 
their conduct could not be easily observed by the general 
public and there were grave suspicions as to their conduct, 
especially when the teachers might be absent. If the school 
rooms could be open with only low walls, preferably screened, 
and open to public scrutiny at any time, the parents would be 
less anxious about the moral safety of their children. This 
parent had a sense of the moral fitness of things. However, 
he acknowledged that co-education if conducted in the proper 
manner would exert a great influence in doing away with 
unwholesome relations in the social life of the young folk of 
the villages. They would thus become accustomed to each 
other's company and there would be less danger of moral 
delinquency than where separate schools for boys and girls 
are maintained. In this the Christian community should 
take the lead, but non-Christian communities are keeping 
pace, if not forging ahead. In some communities, such as 
the Parsi, Jewish and Syrian Christian, co-education has 
been the rule for centuries. Certainly certain social restric- 
tions should obtain, but there is no valid reason for hesitating 
to provide co -educational training in the rural vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools. 

1 1938. 
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Practical courses of study have been worked out by able> 
educators which can be admirably adapted to co-educational 
training. 

7. The Use of English. English is certainly required for 
those who go on beyond the middle school, unless the higher- 
institutions and specialized training become more vernacu- 
larized. Despite strong agitation in favour of vernacularizing, 
English is increasingly becoming the lingua franca of India' 
as well as of the whole world. With due respect for the 
vernacular of any area, we cannot ignore this fact and adequate 
provision for as wide teaching of English as possible should" 
be made. The Village Education Commission, better known 
as the Frazer Commission, stated that English should be 
taught as a second language by the direct method in order 
to give an understanding of the language preliminary to 
learning to read and write it in the higher classes. This would 
imply elementary teaching in the lower classes. It has been 
urged in different areas that at least one period each day 
should be given to the study of English. Some educators have 
urged that even more time be given by teaching some subjects 
in this language. However, emphasis upon the teaching of 
English should not make it compulsory for those who leave 
the middle school and remain in their villages. They should 
have had pre- vocational training and their own vernacular 
should be sufficient for their purpose. Yet even for them 
a knowledge of English will broaden their interest and help 
them intelligently to cope with many difficult problems, 
provided they have learned enough to enable them to read 
and speak intelligently, which is improbable. It is generally 
conceded that English can successfully be taught as a second 
language in a rural school. 

8. Relation to Advanced Education. Our interest in relat- 
ing the rural school to the higher institutions of learning 
should not overshadow that of making it efficient as an 
educational factor in raising the standard of intelligence and 
living in the community. This is the emphasis of most of 
those who have to do with rural education. It is also 
emphasized that the ambition of either the parent or the 
pupil should not be primarily to prepare for entrance to high 
school but to train for successful living in the village. The 
acquisition of higher educational training should not be: 
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discouraged but this should not be the major emphasis. It 
has been generally felt that the village young men and women 
who have passed the middle school and have received special 
training in Normal and Bible schools have proved the best 
leaders of the village people. They know the life and needs 
of their own people. They most sympathetically enter into 
their problems and manifest the most sincere interest in their 
welfare. The community feels about them that, ' Our boy or 
our girl has come back to us to serve us according to our 
needs.' One is inclined to urge that no training be given the 
rural youth which will take him away from his own community 
and that all training for his benefit be shaped accordingly. 
But there are other callings in life which are also worthy of 
the efforts and aspirations of those who can qualify for them, 
even the village youth. Therefore placing the emphasis 
where we feel it belongs, we may reasonably urge that present 
day needs point to the provision of such advanced educa- 
tional advantage as will lead the youth back to, rather than 
away from, his own community. 

III. THE TRAINING SCHOOL 

Without it we cannot move forward in the matter of Rural 
Education. As is so aptly expressed in one return : ' The 
problem of rural education in India is so to combine the 
practical and the literary in educational training as to create 
a wholesome attitude toward labour and provide the means 
for living a fuller, healthier, happier life and for building up 
a better environment in the village community.' Mr. Krishnaya 
in The Rural Community and the School terms the prevailing 
educational system of India a 'one way academic traffic' 
according to which all types of school courses in India are 
designed to prepare for college and university. He further 
observes : ' Instead of making it necessary for all to march, in 
single file, through the literary course to the university, it 
should be made possible for some pupils, I should say 
practically all, to do intensive work in agriculture and 
mechanics, or home-science, or teacher-training, and yet have 
the training in certain fundamental skills and subjects.' He 
also urges that in such an agricultural country as India it is 
both advisable and profitable to encourage handicrafts and 
native industries as a part of the curriculum. Practicable 
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methods of teaching and club organization for fundamental 
economic purchase and sale of food products, linking together 
class-room and practical work in pre-vocational training, will 
become an invaluable asset to India. Therefore before 
making our deductions let us observe what has been done to 
provide correctives to rural educational training through the 
Training School. 

Institutions and centres which are training teachers and rural 
leaders. 

(a) Institutes and Demonstration Centres. These are atten- 
ded by men and women who have already qualified for 
teaching but have not received training in practical subjects. 
Pyinmana, Burma; Moga, Punjab; Allahabad, U.P. ; Mar- 
tandam, Travancore; Katpadi, North Arcot; Ankleswar, 
Gujarat; Sangli, S.M.C., Bombay Presidency; Dhamtari, 
C.P. ; ' Ushagram,' Asansol, Bengal and other centres provide 
refresher courses for teachers with courses of lectures, 
demonstration and practical work, coupled with carefully 
prepared professional tests in the ability to carry what they 
have learned back with them to their schools and communi- 
ties and apply the methods they have learned. 

The refresher courses as given in the different institutions 
and centres extend over a period of from four days to as 
many weeks, depending upon the time of year and the nature 
of the work. Improved methods of teaching certain specific 
subjects are studied each year. One year it may be reading ; 
another, mathematics, etc. After a period of years all the 
subjects will have been taught, thus fitting the teacher for 
much more effective instruction in his school. 

The institute has become an important factor in training 
for practical teaching in the rural school. In many areas 
special arrangements are made to give short leaves of absence 
to teachers for the purpose of attending such institutes. A 
careful study of the curricula shows the thoroughness with 
which these institutes are conducted and how they are 
becoming more closely related to the life of the village people. 

(b) The Teacher Training School. In most areas both 
Government and missions are seeking to develop training 
centres. Government recognize Christian training schools 
and are willing to give grants-in-aid to help maintain them. 
Officials of the Educational Department of Government also 
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very kindly inspect the schools and give them full recognition.. 
They also provide for examinations for the graduates of such 
training institutions as furnish two years' training according 
to an improved curriculum. They grant teachers' certificates 
to the successful passes. From a careful study of the curricula 
of such institutions as are given in the Bibliography it will be 
seen that a few have extended the Normal training to three 
years instead of two, in order to provide for adequate Bible 
study and religious education and for practical work during 
the years of training. 

IV. OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following are findings from visits, reports, correspon- 
dence and conversations. 

1. The Religious Emphasis. Christian education has no 
special reason for existence unless it serves as a corrective for 
religious as well as secular thinking and conduct. It should 
develop ethical as well as vocational self-expression. Along 
with careful Christian teaching in the school-room every 
provision should be made for organized and individual 
Christian expression. The ideals of Christian living should 
be translated into service to transform the life and bring 
about the deeper Christian loyalty of the Christian commu- 
nity and extend its influence to its neighbours. 

2. The Practical Basis of all Instruction. All studies in 
rural schools and teacher-training centres should be directly 
related to the life of the village community. There has been 
a tremendous awakening to this great need, and the influence 
of demonstration and training centres in India is rapidly 
spreading. Methods of teaching are being improved. The 
pernicious custom of learning by rote, studying by shouting 
at the top of the voice, looking toward the moon when giving 
the location of Kashmir or Tibet, are being happily substi- 
tuted by methods that develop the reasoning powers. 

3. Relating the Unrelated Schools. It has become of 
general concern that all rural schools, however elementary, be 
so related to a general rural educational programme that the 
continuity from the First to the Seventh or Eighth Standards 
be not broken and that the child may have the opportunity 
of continual progress to the completion of his pre-vocationai 
and literary training. It must be recognized that the simple 
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one-teacher school of a two standard grade is not sufficient to 
free a community from illiteracy. Where the school has a 
strong religious bias, as is found in some areas, such as 
Dornakal and the Punjab, the pupils become well-grounded 
in the elements of the Christian faith; but unless these 
schools are linked up with the general system of rural 
education they cannot hope to give permanency to literacy. 
The central school system should universally obtain. 

4. As far as adult education is concerned there has not been 
worked out a comprehensive programme or curriculum. Pro- 
grammes have been suggested which include the nature of 
the staff, methods of teaching, curriculum and finance, 
instruction in vital subjects such as hygiene, agriculture, and 
co-operative organizations and skills needed in everyday life. 
Throughout the country over 2,000 adult schools with over 
45,000 adult students have been maintained during the last 
decade for longer or shorter periods of time, but it cannot be 
said that a sustained programme of adult education has been 
established. It is still regarded as secondary to other 
interests and activities, except in the minds of some people. 
The aim has been to raise the general standard of intelli- 
gence and reduce illiteracy. The great problem has been to 
prevent relapse into illiteracy and give permanency to such 
schools. The two great needs, not yet nearly supplied, are 
suitable literature and the village library. It is encouraging to 
note however that more adult schools are being established, 
and other interests for the welfare of the rural community 
are being developed which contribute to adult education. 
These interests are related to broadcasting programmes, the 
holding of exhibitions and fairs, rural institutes and demon- 
strations, the use of visual education through illustrated 
lectures, and public reading in the village square. The pro- 
gramme of village adult education should become more 
co-ordinated and still more integrated into the life of the 
village community. 

5. The matter of compulsory education is receiving the 
attention of those interested in general education. The law of 
the land provides for establishing compulsory areas upon the 
initiative of those in authority or by petition on the part 
of the public. Such areas have been established in urban 
centres and a few in rural districts. It is sincerely hoped that 
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compulsory education will come into general favour although 
its fulfilment will be slow. The slogan for the Christian 
community should be: ' EVERY CHILD A FOURTH, IF NOT AN 
EIGHTH, CLASS PASS.' It should be universally understood 
that for the Christian community compulsory education is 
most desirable. 

Compulsory education implies an equality of opportunity 
for all classes which is a most important factor in the recon- 
struction of village life. The Punjab undoubtedly occupies 
the foremost position in India in this matter but other 
Provinces are fast following in its wake. It will take time to 
provide teachers for schools, but compulsion is the surest 
and in the end the most economic means of eliminating 
illiteracy. But the aim should not be to obtain mere literacy 
but also to establish such a programme of education as will 
bring out the fullest development of the pupil and enable 
him to become a permanent asset to the village community 
of which he is to become a part. 

6. Education of Girls. This is implied in connection with 
the provision of educational advantages for all classes. The 
fault does not lie in the implication but in the actual interest 
in the education of girls on the part of the parents. The 
education of girls is receiving more emphasis than heretofore. 
One glaring defect in mission boarding schools has been, 
and still obtains in some areas, that girls are given educational 
advantages ahead of their brothers, one result of which has 
been a real difficulty in making suitable marriages within 
the Christian community. Without attempting to place the 
blame it is gratifying to note that this defect is being remedied. 
In some areas the opposition to this unequal relationship 
between the sexes caused communities to retaliate against 
female education. Where co-education does not yet obtain it 
should still be possible through careful co-operation to 
maintain the proper balance in providing education for boys 
and girls in order to enable them to fit into each other's 
lives and establish homes which will count for the welfare of 
the community in which they live. In building the curriculum 
this relationship should be borne in mind. It has also been 
found that the better educated youth seek out those for life 
companionship whose interest is in the home and who give 
promise as home-makers. The girl who has not been taught 
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to face the practical problems of the home and is not willing 
to put her own hand to household duties is not sought out 
by the practically minded young man who plans to identify 
himself with the life of the village community. Those who 
succeed in training for professional life seek out intelligent 
wives but want this intelligence to be linked with a readiness 
to assume the responsibilities of the home and with a practi- 
cal knowledge of home-making. 

The Bibliography includes practical curricula which have 
been worked out with the village girl in mind, with the hope 
that where co-education does not yet exist she may thus 
receive such educational training as will fit her to make her 
contribution to the fuller life of the community. 

7. Preventing Stagnation This concerns the first few years 
of school life. It has been found that where the curriculum 
follows the practical interests of the children and from the 
beginning becomes an aid in securing their hearty co-oper- 
ation, and in producing their reactions toward larger 
interests, they are less liable to lose interest in the school, and 
the parents seeing this practical emphasis become more 
ready to co-operate with the school staff by sending their 
children. This also means that the public must be brought 
into closer contact with the interests of the school in order to 
come into a real appreciation of its practical value to the 
community. 

8. The School a Centre of Effort for the Community. 
Conscious effort should be put forth to make the school the 
community centre. This requires that the location of the 
school be such that it be of easy access to the people and that 
such provision be made as will interest all classes to look 
to this as the centre of their social life. School houses are 
built in certain muhallas of the village, or sojne distance 
apart, that are likely to be isolated from the main body of 
village people. In this connection it has been noted that 
where churches or missions of different communions each 
have a school in different parts of the same village, a very 
definite impression of competition with, if not opposition to, 
each other is created which in turn creates a very unhealthy 
atmosphere in village educational work. If the school is to 
become a community centre, which it should in every case, 
such vitiating influences should be done away with, either 
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through co-operative effort or by one communion withdraw- 
ing in favour of the other. 

9. Enlisting the Co-operation of other Rural. Reconstruction 
Interests. The central school built up on some such plan as 
has been suggested should incorporate other interests such as 
medical, industrial, co-operative and club organization, etc., 
in order to make it a well-rounded community centre. From 
this as a centre should emanate every form of service that 
will build up the life of the community. It should become 
the centre of the rural unit, or a branch centre of a larger unit. 
1 0. The Personality of the Teacher. Good training is im 
perative. More and better provision must be made for 
turning out a larger number of well-qualified teachers who 
also qualify for Christian leadership in the community. We 
shall have more to say in a later chapter of the co-operation 
necessary between those who give theological training and 
those who are preparing rural school teachers and other 
workers. But the personality of the teacher counts for most. 
His personal interest in every phase of rural life and in the 
individuals who compose it, and his sympathetic participation 
in every branch of service, combined with a disinterested 
motive, wise initiative and original ideas will prove of 
immense service. He should know how to utilize the meagre 
resources at his disposal and remember that the day of small 
things is not be despised. In his standards of living, in his 
loyalty to God, in his rule of conduct, in the ordering of his 
family life, in his readiness to serve in season and out of 
season, in these and all other reaches of life and service he is 
called upon to show forth an example that will largely 
determine the success of the rural educational programme 
that has been committed to his charge. 



CHAPTER III 

SECONDARY AND HIGHER CHRISTIAN 
RURAL EDUCATION 

I. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

DR. FLEMING in Schools with a Message in India, published 
in 1921, recognized that many schools are moving out towards 
a larger social interpretation of their task. But it was only 
here and there that he found schools which showed by the 
actual organization of their life that they were steadily work- 
ing for the uplift of the whole community. He mentioned a 
number of mission schools which stood out and still function 
in a practical manner. Two of the most outstanding in 
urban centres are the C.M.S. High School in Srinagar,. 
Kashmir, and Trinity College in Kandy, Ceylon. 

These schools do not touch rural life directly, except as 
through various activities they reach out to the countryside. 
Both schools, however, contain practical elements which are 
worthy of emulation and should be adoped generally in the 
building up of a curriculum which aims to influence the life 
of the home and community whether rural or urban. 
The following are some features of this practical training: 

1. The keeping of character sheets on which are recorded the age, 
standing in class, physical condition, interest, conduct, character, 
manners, attitude and discipline. By this the masters know their 
boys and the boys receive a new conception of what life and training 
for it means. 

2. All forms of service are linked up with everyday need. Each 
student is taught by careful training and discipline to take a practical 
interest in suffering, drowning, a burning building, ravaging disease 
or misfortune and seek to relieve people from it. The Biscoe-boys 
have learned to rush to the scene of salvaging and rescue. The 
Trinity-boys help the farmer, make economic surveys to become 
acquainted-"with surrounding needs, work out and apply practical 
reforms, acquaint themselves with actual conditions of hardship and 
suffering and care for the sick and suffering, substitute for village 
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teachers and practise first aid, scouting, temperance, and conduct 
night schools. 

3. In both schools the masters share with their pupils the fullest 
possible life in a frank, fearless witness for Jesus Christ. It forms a 
mighty momentum behind these great institutions which have grown 
to huge proportions and whose influence has become far-reaching. 
The fine qualities of these institutions should become the priceless 
possession of every educational centre. 

Since 1921 the concern to make secondary education more 
effective in its influence upon the rural community has 
become increasingly manifest. There are several contribut- 
ing factors. One is the appalling condition of the countryside. 
Another is the great number of matriculation passes and 
fails among the unemployed who are potential tools in the 
hands of agitators and revolutionaries. The intelligence of 
these young people, if rightly applied, could be constructively 
used to improve agricultural and industrial methods in' the 
village. 

Few are of the opinion that secondary education should be 
less general. To make it more general and effective will 
require a radical re-adjustment. The Rev. R. Burgoyne 
Chapman in describing a typical boys' Christian high school 
in South India characterizes it is as composed of both 
Christian and non-Christian staff, whose meetings are under 
the control of an over-worked European principal, whose 
Indian headmaster carries out his ill-worked-out policies 
without question. Christian influence is spread out thinly 
and watered down to what it is considered the non-Christian 
staff and local non-Christian opinion will stand for. The 
compulsory method of attendance at religious teaching is 
practised, which too often imposes upon the pupils an insipid 
form of religious instruction. No conversions to Christianity 
are expected and the educational training for both Christian 
and non- Christian students is given in a secularized Brahmin 
atmosphere. 1 One has called it partially Hinduizing our Chris- 
tian boys. Mr. Burgoyne Chapman noted the great contrast 
which exists between girls' and boys' schools, and gave the 
former credit for enrolling only manageable numbers, and 
with a fuller Christian staff more effectively carrying on 
Christian education. He criticized the slowness to Despond to 

1 N.C.C. Review, December, 1930, pp. 600-8. 
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changing conditions and urged the necessity of throwing over- 
board age-long traditions that hinder progress, and the value 
of being ready to accept constructive methods which should be 
substituted for the existing ' consecrated system' He compared 
what in his opinion are futile and fruitful schools and 
supported Mr. Arthur Mayhew's view that quality of work, 
personality, leadership and free experimentation should 
characterize the Christian school in India. He also felt that 
the day of opportunity for a practical form of secondary 
education for the Christian community and by the Christian 
forces is fast passing away, because non-Christian private 
schools are more enterprising than Christian institutions in 
dealing with the social and other difficulties of their respective 
communities. 

Most of us are in agreement with Mr. Burgoyne Chapman 
that our call as Christian forces is ' to do something of the 
finest quality and embody the Christian ideals in every part 
of school life for the sake of the Christian boys as future 
leaders in the church and in new India, and for the non- 
Christian pupils and Indian educationists who watch our 
work, and to whom the Christian Church will be either com- 
mended or condemned thereby.' He criticized the Western 
Church for building up huge institutions which represent 
methods alien to the Indian eye and thought, and difficult 
for the future Indian Church to manage, in the day when 
the transfer of control and management into the hands of the 
Indian Church seems so near at hand. 

The Lindsay Commission 1 found the education provided 
by missions for boys far inferior to that provided for girls, and" 
few, if any, of the latter with any but exclusively Christian 
staff. Their recommendations did not however relate secon- 
dary education to the rural life of the Indian population. 
They urged the residential school which represented a type 
of education which would build up a community of ' Bhadra- 
Lok' which in our day is in such dire need of a type of 
education that will give them a practical outlook on life. A 
visit to ' Birnagar, the anti-malarial centre of East Bengal, 
and Gosaba, the co-operative estate of Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
and also the practical work done under the supervision of 

1 See Christian Higher Education, pp. 256-62. 
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the Shantiniketan educational forces, will soon convince one 
that we must become more alive to the great need of putting 
forth more effort to help needy matriculates to ways and 
means of productive employment which will enable them to 
become self-supporting, self-respecting, satisfied and con- 
tented members of society instead of swelling the ranks of 
the discontented unemployed. The very practical training 
institutes of Birnagar and Gosaba are leading the way to 
larger developments along the line of helping the educated 
unemployed. The influence of such efforts will eventually 
affect the countryside. To provide a secondary education 
which will from the start meet the practical need of the rural 
population is a clear duty. 

Of the 325 Christian secondary schools in India practically 
all are affiliated to the universities of their respective 
Provinces. This places them under obligation to maintain a 
certain educational standard to qualify for matriculation 
examinations. In the spring of 1934 a scheme of recon- 
struction was drawn up for a Christian high school in the 
Punjab with the hope that it would be found useful in other 
parts of India. In the middle department no English 
was taught but the time was given to Agriculture, Tailoring, 
Weaving, Village-carpentry and Rural Reconstruction, in 
addition to the studies included in the regular curriculum. 
In other words, any two of the practical subjects were to 
be taken instead of English. The Anglo-vernacular high 
school department consisted of three years of study. The 
rural bias course of study was to be provided during 
these three years, but English was to be the main subject 
during the last two years in order to qualify for matricula- 
tion. The Dalton system was to be the basis of study 
and advancement. It was felt that by this means it would 
be possible to accelerate the three high school classes. 
Sufficient time has not lapsed to determine the success or 
failure of the venture. But it was strongly felt that a 
change should be made which would provide an education 
that is well adapted to the needs of the rural community. 
The experiment has been considered well worth while, 
although from time to time improvements here^and there 
have been made. It would be well for all who are interested 
in this phase of Christian education to keep in touch with 
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the principal of this high school through the editor of the 
N.C.C. Review. 1 

This and other experiments have proved that secondary 
education could be provided more cheaply and with better 
results. Under the scheme on foot in the Punjab the boys 
would be one year older but, as elsewhere, some of the boys 
who have read to matriculation according to the existing 
syllabus are very young. 

The syllabus for the subject of Rural Reconstruction in 
this Punjab school contains Village Survey; Personal 
Hygiene; Village Hygiene; Disease and How to Deal with 
It; The Problem of Debt; Co-operation; Litigation; Con- 
solidation; The Home; Treatment of Animals; Village 
Government; Recreation; The Villagers' Enemies and How 
to Deal with Them ; Education ; Afforestation ; Agriculture ; 
The Spiritual and Social Building-up of the Life of the 
Village People. Practical work is emphasized throughout all 
the years of study. 

The practical methods of Moga in both elementary and 
secondary education have become so well known and have 
commended themselves so highly to all who are interested in 
the practical working out of such curricula for schools, that 
we need not elaborate upon them here, except to recommend 
them to all who are taking up the task of rural education. 
We would also recommend a careful reading of Developing 
a Project Curriculum for Village Schools in India, by Dr. Wm. 
J. McKee, and the recently published report on secondary 
education by Miss Van Doren, Educational Secretary, 
National Christian Council. The courses of study of other 
secondary schools are also closely related to village life. We 
would mention such successful centres as Pasumalai schools 
with their handwork, unique worship programme, religious 
education, expressional activities, social hygiene, hostels on 
the cottage system, and the introduction of individual 
methods; Ushagram in Asansol, Bengal, with its unique 
feature of vocational training, each subject of which has 
related 'to it a fully equipped workshop, giving all stud- 
ents the opportunity of learning to do by doing, and with 
its hostel system on the model village plan with each family 

1 See Report in N.C.C. Review, April, 1934. 
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of students responsible for the upkeep of the buildings; 
Christian Academy of Dhamtari, Central Provinces, with its 
manual training and agricultural departments, functioning 
through the years of study in the institution, which also 
includes a Normal training department with a definitely rural 
bias, a greatly strengthened course in Biblical teaching pre- 
paratory for evangelism; and teacher-training on a practical 
basis. 

The Dhamtari Christian Academy is working on a pro- 
gramme of preparation for practical Christian witness as the 
result of an all-round Christian life. The objective of the 
rural bias course of study in the institution is 'Rural 
Reconstruction Motivated by a Religious Dynamic.' 

In the middle and high schools the regular Government 
Anglo -vernacular curriculum is followed. This provides 
however for agriculture as an optional matriculation subject. 
In this relation experimentation done by students on plots 
of land acquired by the Academy for the purpose is given 
every encouragement. 

The Academy also contains within its organization the 
Bible department, providing special Bible Training and 
Religious Education in the respective departments and the 
Primary Teachers' Normal Training department recognized 
and partially subsidized by Government. All classes of 
students have been attracted into the Bible classes for their 
respective standards, and up to the present time no appli- 
cations have been submitted by non-Christian parents to 
allow their sons to be excused from Bible-study. The 
Conscience Clause is there but has not been used by any 
patron of the school. The Christian staff, which composes 
all but three of the whole staff membership, take an active 
interest in the religious activities and influence of the 
institution, thus safeguarding its Christian witness. This 
intensive Bible study and Christian activity through the 
middle and high school departments form a basis for Christian 
service on the part of the Christian student body which, with 
the secular rural bias courses of study, fits them to help in 
building up the life of the village community in a programme 
of rural reconstruction. 

The greatest contributing factor in the Academy is the 
Normal Training department, including the Bible year and 
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two years of Normal training. The subjects of studies are 
given as follows: 

YEAR I 

HOURS PER 
TERM WEEK 

1. The Gospels ... ... ... ... ... 5 

2. English Composition, Reading, Conversation ... 5 

3. Agriculture, Gardening . .. 4 

4. The Book of Acts and Missions . 3 

5. Old Testament History , 3 

6. Methods in Religious Education 3 

7. Hygiene and Health .... 3 

8. Village Conditions Social . 2 

9. Doctrines of the Bible . 2 

10. Music Indian . 2 

11. Manual Training . 2 

12. Physical Training . '2 

13. Drawing ... . 2 

DEPARTMENTAL : 

1. Hindi... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

2. Mathematics ... . ... ... ... ... 3 

3. English Grammar ... ... ... ... 2 

4. English Hospital Terms ... ... ... 2 

The purpose of this year's study is threefold, namely: 
(1) to provide such instruction in the Bible and Christian 
education as is considered essential for all future leaders of 
the Christian community; (2) to provide guidance in voca- 
tional choice ; (3) to provide opportunity for experimentation 
in various educational matters free from all official red-tape, 
with a year for special study in the Scriptures. 

Students who have successfully passed the Government 
High School Certificate Examination and are of good Christian 
character, and students who have completed a year's study in 
class VIII of any recognized Anglo-vernacular middle school, 
or have failed in their High School Entrance Examination, 
may be admitted as candidates for admission into the Normal 
Training department. 

After the first or Bible year, if the student chooses he may 
take up such lines of training as Compounding or Male 
Nurses' Training, and enter medical service, or he may go 
on with the Normal Teachers' and Christian Workers' 
Training. 
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YEAR II. REGULAR NORMAL YEAR I 

Students who have successfuly completed Year I of the 
Christian Workers' Course for special students, by permis- 
sion of the management may be admitted into this year of 
training. The course of study is as follows : 

PERIODS 
PER WEEK 

1. Foundation and Principles of Educational Methods 3 

2. Observation and Practice Teaching ... ... 2 

3. Introduction to Teaching and School Management 3 

4. Child Study .. 2 

5. History and Civics ... ..3 

6. Geography ... ... .. 2 

7. History of the Christian Church .. 3 

8. Bible Book Study Romans .. 2 

9. Arithmetic ... ... ... 3 

10. English Text and Sight Reading .. 2 

11. Village Conditions Health and First- Aid .. 3 

12. Physical Training ... ... ... .. 2 

13. Hindi Language, Composition, Oral Test .. 5 

14. Elementary Science and Agriculture ... .. 4 

15. Drawing Nature, Object and Geographical .. 2 

16. Handwork ... ... ... ... .. 2 

The purpose of the studies is: (1) to follow the main 
outline of the Government curriculum and supplement it 
with such courses as are felt essential to the training of 
teachers in rural bias; (2) practical training of teachers in 
rural centres through the agency of primary schools and in 
practical rural reconstruction methods; (3) to acquaint the 
students with the newer practical methods of education and 
give them ample opportunity for observation and practice 
under expert supervision; (4) to qualify for obtaining 
Government Normal Trained Certificate and enter a career of 
Christian teaching as a service to the rural community. 



YEAR III. REGULAR NORMAL YEAR II 
The course of study is as follows : 



PERIODS . 
PER WEEK 



1. Foundations and Principles of Educational Methods 2 

2. Observation and Practice Teaching ... ... 3 

3. Child Psychology ... ... ... ... 2 

4. History and Civics ... ... ... ... 2 

5. Geography ... ... ... ... ... 2 
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PERIODS 
PER WEEK 

6. Bible Book Study Hebrews ... ... 2 



7. Homiletics and Practical Religious Education 

8. Arithmetic 

9. English Text and Sight Reading 

10. Village Conditions and Economics 

11. Physical Training Village Games and Songs 

12. Hindi Language, Composition, Oral Test 

13. Elementary Science and Agriculture 

14. Drawing Nature, Object and Geographical 



3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
2 



15. Handwork Preparation of things for Primary School 2 

16. Literary and Library Work 

17. Short Course in Organizing and Leading Cub Pack 

The purpose of the above-named studies is to give parti- 
cular attention to the content and teaching methods of sub- 
jects in the primary school curriculum and to plan with the 
students how to apply the information and skills acquired to 
the betterment of the village. 

During the school year groups of young men from among 
the student body are taken on tour to village centres to study 
village conditions and serve the villagers through Christian 
witness, help in clean-up and health campaigns and in 
surveys of village conditions, to find ways and means of 
helping the rural community. 

From findings regarding developments in secondary 
schools in India, such as Pasumalai, Bhagalpur, Kharar, 
Gooty, etc., one would be led to suggest that the above- 
mentioned curriculum should place more emphasis on Co- 
operative Method and Co-operative Organization such as the 
use and organization of Co-operative Societies, Co-operative 
Clubs, the purpose of, and help to be obtained from, Govern- 
ment-established Co-operative Banks, Debt Conciliation 
Boards, Ways and Means of Developing the Scout and Guide 
spirit in the villages, even where definite Scout and Guide 
organization might not be effected. Emphasis should be 
placed upon the needs of the rural Christian community, 
and Christian rural reconstruction should be Christian com- 
munity-centred or directed from the Christian community 
rather than on the basis of a general socialized programme of 
village uplift only. The aim of such service should be that 
through the reconstructed Christian community there might 
go out a definite witness to the grace of God, bringing its 
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impact though proper channels upon the life of surrounding 
village communities. 

Such an institution as the Dhamtari Academy should be 
definitely associated in its efforts with some well-organized 
Christian rural service centre which contains as far as possible 
all the factors essential for the implementing of a fully 
organized rural reconstruction programme. 1 

With the increasing demand for female higher education 
provision is made in some school centres for girls from rural 
areas who have qualified for entrance into high schools. 
In South India co-education is more general right up 
through the high school. This is true of both Government 
and mission schools. Where girls' schools are maintained 
the students are housed in hostels provided for their stay 
during the school years and arrangements for food are made 
accordingly. The great tendency has been to provide advan- 
tages for them far above those found in their homes. During 
their years of educational training tastes are cultivated which 
make it difficult for them to fit into the village life which 
they left. It is true that skills are taught them in many 
schools which fit them for home-life, but too little conscious 
effort is put forth to keep the students in sympathetic 
touch with rural life and help them to contribute to the 
making of conditions as they will want them to be when 
they again return to their rural home. Many girl-students of 
high schools have developed a definite distaste for the homes 
they left and are seeking employment or marriage entirely 
separate from the village life they have left behind. 

This weakness has been overcome in some schools but is 
still prevalent in too many institutions. An attempt is being 
made to fit the girls for the home, and in both high schools 
and colleges for girls household skills and arts are being 
taught in a practical and scientific manner in order to help 
the student to grow into appreciation and knowledge of 
housecraft in relation to its use in the home. Where either 
co-educational or girls' high schools are located in or near 
rural areas, the various organizations and activities of the 
schools should have a definitely rural bias and organized 
contacts should be made with village life in such a manner 

1 See chap. vii. 
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as to contribute to its upbuilding. Through sharing the 
activities and responsibilities of organized rural centres, 
organizing and maintaining camps in village areas, and 
utilizing the talent of the school in actual village uplift, much 
more can be done to change the attitude of the educated girl 
and the attitude of the institution toward the village com- 
munity. The recognition given by Government to the value 
of Home Science, Home Skills and Home Art requiring 
practice work and demonstration and in some places practical 
service, should enable institutions to give practical guidance 
in the matter of including in the curriculum practical courses 
of study and in the extra-curricular organized and individual 
activities, such phases as will build up a definitely rural bias. 
The successful experiments carried out at Alwaye and other 
centres should lead to still greater effort. 

The 325 Christian high schools established throughout 
India may be classified as: 

1. Urban Schools with no rural contacts. Only here 
and there one is found from which such extension work is 
done as affects people in rural areas. 

2. Schools of the smaller towns, which are attended by 
students from rural areas, but which have not become 
accommodated either in spirit or practice to the life of the 
countryside and are educating the youth away from sympathe- 
tic touch with their own village people. 

3. Schools which strictly follow a curriculum prescribed 
by the Government Educational Department and are affiliated 
to the university of the Province, but also maintain in 
spirit, and partially in practice, courses of study and activities 
which are related to rural life. 

4. Schools situated close to or within rural areas and 
adjacent to actual practice centres which enable them to 
introduce experimentation into their own curriculum or to 
co-operate with centres in giving practical training to their 
own students. 

5. Actual experimental schools which have struck out on 
a definite course of rural bias educational training, making 
that primary in importance, and accommodating themselves 
to the Government-prescribed curriculum to the extent that 
either by adding one more year for study or by other means, 
students may qualify for matriculation. 
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There are schools in which the Government-prescribed 
curriculum has been entirely ignored and in which also a 
reconstructed system of education has been attempted. But 
in view of the practical interest taken by Government both in 
introducing rural bias courses of education into schools and 
in organized research and extension, and also in putting at 
our disposal its resources, it is doubtful whether we can with 
profit afford to ignore its practical interest. To co-operate 
with Government in this task is an obvious duty. 

The schools of the first class when viewed superficially 
seem hopeless but when considered carefully they may have 
as definite a mission in helping to build up the life of the 
countryside as the most practical rural secondary schools. If 
the management of urban high schools would follow the lead 
of Sir Daniel Hamilton, founder and administrator of the 
great estate at Gosaba, of the management of the experi- 
mental centre of Birnagar, in north east Bengal, or of the 
practical experimental work of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and 
others in different centres in India, they could minister to 
the practical needs of many of the educated youths who 
would welcome landholdings and would be ready to till 
the soil in accordance with improved methods. There 
is room for their intelligent enterprise in the countryside. 
Why should they walk the streets idle? A careful study 
should be made of the above-named centres where institutes 
for the practical training of the youth of the Bhadra-Lok 
are conducted and where they are encouraged by every 
means to become people of the soil. At Birnagar, those who 
attend the training institute are given courses in actual 
research regarding the soil, seeds, anti- malarial campaigns, 
etc., and are allotted holdings on the estate which may by 
easy terms become their own property. For this once malaria 
infested area has become as free from the scourge as any 
normal area in India, and from a visit by the Anti-malaria 
Commission of the League of Nations it has gained an inter- 
national reputation for its health and cleanliness. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton established an institute for training 
youths in the art of intelligently tilling the soil. They are 
well-educated and are given the opportunity of obtaining 
holdings on his 24,000 acre estate. 

With Government so ready to throw open large estates for 
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colonization, the Christian forces in charge of the urban 
secondary schools should seriously study the problem of 
homesteading and should obtain for these intelligent young 
men holdings of which they may become the proud possessors. 
If the young men will take advantage of the opportunity to 
obtain landholdings on easy terms and will develop estates 
on a co-operative basis, they with their intelligence and 
training will soon outstrip, both in productiveness and 
advance, any other classes of people who till the soil. Their 
homes can become models for others to emulate. Their 
methods can become much more effective and the fruit of 
their hands much more plentiful than now obtains in the 
common village of India today. Why should they not 
become the agricultural intelligentsia of India instead of 
poverty stricken wanderers on the streets of our cities ? The 
management of the urban high school has a practical 
opportunity here and therefore a grave responsibility. This 
may not apply to matriculation passes as much as to 
matriculation fails, but the author met many young men of 
matriculation grade in the Birnagar and other training 
institutes who were not interested in going on with college 
training. They had no outlook except to become productive 
tillers of the soil. They told the author that thousands of 
their kind are to be found without employment and without 
the practical opportunity they had received. 

In the second class of schools in which the youth from 
rural areas are educated away from sympathetic touch with 
their village home life, we should not lay the whole of the 
blame for this unfortunate situation upon the management. 
The deplorable conditions in many of the villages from which 
these youths have come cause them, with their cultivated 
tastes and higher ideals, to react against the life of the villages 
to which they return. They see little hope of improving 
village conditions. Their own parents discourage their 
return to the village. Since they have received an education 
which raises them intellectually far above their fellows they 
tend to maintain an aloofness from them socially and refuse 
to become identified with them in their standard of living or 
employment. We too often blame the management of the 
schools, or the system of education, for setting up these 
barriers, while the most important factor lies within the home 
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and the village. Both the management of schools and the 
system of education may be contributing factors to a 
greater or less degree, but until the condition of the 
village is changed few youths are attracted back to their 
homes. The problem before both Christian and other 
forces is to work out a co-ordinated programme of 
education and reconstruction which will enable the intelligent 
youth to interest himself in the village to the extent that he 
will identify himself with it and be able to feel that 
he can help to build up its life and bring it up to the 
standard which should obtain in every well-regulated rural 
community. How are we to get the wider streets, better 
homes, better drainage, better animals, better methods of 
agriculture, social relations that are on a higher level in 
short a village upon which the intelligent youth can look with 
pride as his home? This class of high school youth should 
turn to the country, and they can, if they will, see light as to 
the possibilities of building up the village life. Can the 
spirit of altruism, combined with the determination to make 
their contribution by actively working for the highest welfare 
of the rural community, be instilled into the mind of the high 
school youth? 

Several high school centres exist in India such as Usha- 
gram in Bengal and the National High School at Teynmapet, 
Madras, and others where the reaction is against large 
expensive school and hostel buildings, where the school 
buildings are simple structures, the weaving and other sheds 
are simply made, and the cottages for the students are built 
and placed according to a model village plan. Special care is 
taken to locate the cottages under the shade of trees to lessen the 
heat of the tropical sun. The building up of such a school 
environment also builds up ideals in the minds of the students 
and creates in them desires to go back home and help their 
own people to better homes and a better environment. 

i 

II. COLLEGES 

In the matter of Higher Education, which includes .college 
and other specialized educational training above the high 
school, our first impression is that we are led into a field 
much farther remote from the countryside than that of 
secondary education. But are we? From the report of the 
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Commission on Higher Education in India, 1931, we gather 
that there are thirty-eight Christian colleges in India and 
Burma. Three of them are colleges for women. All of them 
are affiliated to the Government system of universities. 
They maintain a high position and are recognized for their 
strength and quality of scholarship. They have' on their 
staff competent teachers who are interested in the problems 
of India and are earnestly striving to contribute toward their 
solution. Many of them, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Lindsay Commission, have added to the 
teaching function of their respective institutions those of 
research and extension, with the particular purpose of supply- 
ing the Christian community and Church with the knowledge 
they need for the solution of their problems. By adopting 
this recommendation and implementing plans accordingly, . 
results have already been far reaching. It brought a fresh 
stimulus to the faculty members of the colleges to increase 
. their own usefulness to the Christian community of India as 
well as to the rural community as a whole. While handi- 
capped because of the lack of finance, yet some of them have 
successfully sought economic but effective ways and means 
of engaging in this very important sphere of usefulness. 
They have come to realize fully the significance of such 
service in rural areas as would ' flood the choked channels of 
village life with streams of ever accumulating creative vibrant 
energy which would contribute so much to the health and 
happiness of the village community.' 

The colleges without exception are located in urban centres. 
They have a ministry in helping to prevent the city from 
becoming a 'tumor that sucks the life-blood from the country- 
side instead of providing healthy commercial outlet for rural 
production.' We shall have more to say of this in a later 
discussion. W r hat of the practical efforts of colleges to 
contribute to rural welfare and reconstruction ? 

Forman Christian College, Lahore, Punjab, has a well- 
defined Department of Rural Life Research and Extension. 
Most of the work done has been in the field of the study of 
rural behaviour, but during the two years previous to 1936 
under the leadership of Dr. J. C. Heinrich, the college has 
been able to co-operate in what is known as the Martinpur- 
Youngsonabad Rural Reconstruction Centre which has 
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become in reality a working 'Laboratory for the study of 
Human Relations in Village Areas.' For twelve years Dr. 
Heinrich had made a careful study, as a hobby he says, of 
human relations and depressed class behaviour in village life. 
His hobby developed into an object of serious study and 
experiment, and in 1932 he was asked by his Mission, at the 
request of the Gujranwala Presbytery, to become resident and 
to put into actual practice such plans as would add greater 
permanency and self-respect to the Christian community of 
the above mentioned area. We shall refer to this experiment 
again, but our interest here is to commend the splendid 
manner in which Forman Christian College co-operated with 
government, church and mission forces, through extension 
service, in contributing what would help to make the 
experiment a success, and in turn be of practical help to 
students and staff in stimulating greater interest in the 
welfare of these most needy village dwellers. Their interest 
has been enlisted in making surveys, conducting campaigns . 
for better homes, health, sanitation and the application 
of better agricultural methods, participating in. and con- 
ducting exhibits and athletic demonstrations and contests, 
clean village contests, model farm experiments, and assisting 
in giving advice to village schools in co-operating with 
Government and other forces in the matter of the health of 
the people, veterinary service, and co-operative methods. The 
experience helped the students and staff to obtain an insight 
into the psychological background of the people. No less 
important was the realization of the great educational and 
social possibilities which prompted them to greater sympa- 
thetic effort. Through such a programme of practical service 
a fellowship was formed which will be of lasting benefit to 
the institution as well as to the communities concerned. 

Hislop College, Nagpur, has heeded the call for rural 
extension service and has begun in a very material way to 
relate the college to the life of the rural community, and the 
students have responded with great enthusiasm to an appeal 
made to them for organizing and fostering active, rural 
service. The village chosen is a few miles from Nagpur. 
The people are poor, sanitary conditions are bad, and recon- 
struction in every way is urgently needed. The village is 
divided into two sections by a muddy ditch. On one side 
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live the better class people and on the other side the Harijans. 
Under the leadership of an able Christian professor the work 
of reconstruction is conducted on the following lines : 

1 . Night schools are being conducted for which the college 
supplies books and gives students the opportunity of living 
in the village for certain periods, in order to form direct 
contacts with the people. Poor children who cannot attend 
the regular schools and any adults who wish attend the 
night schools. 

2. Special attempts are made to teach the village people 
small handicrafts such as rope-making, basket- weaving, cloth- 
weaving on hand-looms, and a batch of boys are trained in 
village scouting. 

3. The students render first-aid and administer simple 
remedies under the direction of a doctor, who attends to the 
more serious cases during his weekly visits. 

4. Object lessons in cleanliness and sanitation are given 
by the college-student teachers in order to instil into the 
students and villagers a desire to co-operate in carrying on 
campaigns against dirt. Premises are cleaned, litter is con- 
veyed outside, storage places for manure are prepared; 
cheaply-made model latrines are set up, and demonstrations 
of personal cleanliness are given, all of which entails hard 
manual labour on the part of the college students who engage 
in this extension project. 

In addition to this service groups of students seek oppor- 
tunity of visiting well-developed rural reconstruction centres 
for the purpose of studying methods and increasing their 
own efficiency. This is also supervised by college professors. 

Lord Irwin on visiting the Union Christian College, 
Alwaye, in December, 1929, made the following very appre- 
ciative remarks about the work of the institution : 

I want you to know how much I have enjoyed coming and meeting 
you and seeing something of your work. I have heard a great deal 
of this College and of those who work in it from friends of mine who 
also happen to be friends of the College, and I felt that my tour of 
South India would not be complete unless I paid a visit to this place. 
Thank you so much for giving me the opportunity of coming here. 
I have seen in my tour nothing more encouraging than the kind of 
"work you are doing in this Settlement and in the College too, of 
which I have just been hearing. ... I do hope it may develop and 
under God's guidance be a great power for good. 
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The settlement referred to by Lord Irwin is the outcome 
of the development of a vision of service outside the college 
life in an attempt to meet the needs of the Depressed Classes. 
The college attempted to discover an appropriate field of 
usefulness and consequently decided to share completely the 
life of the outcaste children by living as one family with 
them under the same conditions and partaking of the same 
food. The original plan was to take in a new group of a 
limited number of boys each year until the whole group 
would number about one hundred. After receiving full 
training, these boys would be sent out to become leaders 
in rural uplift and development in the communities from 
which they came. The settlement is situated only a quarter 
of a mile from the college, which enables the student body to 
remain in constant communication with the work and service 
in and through the settlement, which is open to them during 
the years of their college training. 

In the theological colleges the courses of study have 
centred in the presentation of the Gospel message and the 
care of the Christian Church. While more or less serious 
study has been made of the conditions obtaining in urban and 
rural Christian communities, and the religious and social 
background of non- Christian communities has been carefully 
considered preparatory to evangelistic effort, yet less emphasis 
than should be has been put upon the preparation to meet 
the practical needs of the rural Christian community. 
Serampore has included in its curriculum research and 
extension in relation to Calcutta and local communities. 
Leonard Theological Seminary has included in its curriculum 
a course on rural reconstruction. It has also definitely 
arranged to establish a centre under rural conditions as an 
ashram for the purpose of coming into direct touch with 
rural conditions and people. The purpose is evangelism and 
the preparation of future pastors of the Christian Church for 
more effective practical Christian witness. 

In the United Theological College of South India and 
Ceylon, Bangalore, social and evangelistic work has been 
carried on regularly under the auspices of what is known as 
the Carey Society. Groups of students carry on preaching in 
different centres of Bangalore and the surrounding villages. 
Gaols, Hospitals, the Mental Hospital, the Government 
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Panchama Hostel, the Beggars' Refuge, Persacheris, the 
Cantonment, residential centres, and several outlying rural 
centres have welcomed groups of Christian workers from the 
college for conducting Bible classes, special Gospel preaching 
and giving religious programmes by teams of workers, etc. 
The college very gratefully acknowledges its indebtedness to 
missions and churches of South India for the privilege of 
visiting their areas in groups, and either co-operating with 
local groups in active Christian service or, as they term it, 
' invading their territory ' for such service and for observation 
of various Christian activities. The college has an extension 
course which continues over a period of six weeks in the Fall 
of the year in the Michaelmas holidays. As a result of the 
services of able lecturers, very substantial contributions are 
made to the course of training which the college offers. 
Retreats are held for the special purpose of consecrating lives 
more fully to the task of carrying out the purposes of their 
high calling. 

We cannot refrain from adding to these notes a paragraph 
concerning a preaching tour in the area where the Rev. P. 
John Varughese is doing such creditable work for the uplift 
of what are termed the 'unapproachable untouchables' of 
the Kuzhalmannam area, whose profession is mostly begging. 
Through night schools and work among the women and 
children, their condition has been greatly improved. One of 
their members through this service has qualified for and 
become a member of the Taluk Board. In addition to the 
Gospel work of the team from United Theological College 
who served in this preaching tour, they had the privilege of 
observing conditions as they were and intelligently contribu- 
ting to such Christian service as would not only help the 
people but help themselves in the matter of meeting the needs 
of the countryside in any area. The report contains this short 
but impressive paragraph : ' The tour has impressed us very 
much and brought us a new and wonderful experience. It 
has helped us to realize how desperately Christ is needed 
everywhere and how missionary methods are to be resorted 
to. We are further helped to consecrate ourselves anew to 
Him who gave Himself for us.' 1 

1 Year Book, 1933. 
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Other specific cases might be mentioned of effective exten- 
sion work done by theological colleges in India but space 
will only permit of mentioning typical forms of service which 
are characteristic of all such institutions as are seeking to 
reach out to the countryside for the purpose of imparting 
the good they may share and also of benefiting by the 
valuable experience received. 

From a study of the work of colleges in general we gather 
that a survey should be made of what should compose a 
programme of rural reconstruction into which high schools 
and colleges may fit their forces. It has been recommended 
at different times by different commissions and agencies that: 

1. Extension and research should be carried on by all 
classes of colleges to a much larger extent than has hitherto 
obtained. It may be said with great satisfaction that this 
phase of development in the institutions has become more 
general during recent years. It has placed the colleges in 
a position of rendering practical assistance to organized 
.agencies at work, as well as helping students who are 
preparing for the serious task of bringing Gospel truth and 
enlightenment to the masses of Indian people. 1 

2. The practical tendencies of the present day have had 
a great influence upon the whole educational system of India. 
It has repeatedly been brought to our notice that the educated 
student cannot expect to obtain only office employment but 
that he must use his initiative in becoming a productive 
member of society whether in the city or rural area. He will 
find his line of greatest usefulness in the rural community. 
In the personality and character of the student, this spirit of 
exercising initiative and independent effort for the good of 
his community and country should be instilled by the insti- 
tution in which he receives his training. 

3. While plans are flexible in detail and subject to revision 
from time to time, it should become the settled policy of 
high schools and colleges and training institutions that all 
of them become more and more co-operative. They should 
seek the expert assistance of those of wide experience in the 
fields of practical Christian service. This is being done by 
-exchange professorship, by calling men and women to lecture 



1 See chap. vii. 
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and demonstrate who have given their lives to specialized 
service in the fields of Temperance, Moral Hygiene, Rural 
Experimental and Demonstration centres, and by organizing 
extra-curricular activities in practical Christian service, 
keeping in mind all the practical implications that go with 
Christian leadership and life, soul-saving and salvaging, to 
the end that redemption may be made entire to the glory of 
God 

4. Considering that the world within reach is a great 
laboratory in which effective experimental work can be done 
and will be welcomed by all concerned, if it aims at Christian 
redemption and is done in the Christian spirit, untold good 
can be done and perfect confidence can be established in the 
institution. From these great educational and training centres 
should radiate the spirit of Him for whose glory the training 
is given. Rural behaviour should be studied by the institu- 
tions and remedies sought to correct defects and substitute 
the thing most needed in the life of the needy multitudes of 
the villages the spirit of the living Christ. 

5. The corporate life of the institution, which should be 
definitely Christian, should be unified in as far-reaching and 
effective practical Christian service as possible. The student 
body should have time to cultivate the contacts which Tnake' 
this possible. They should have closest co-operation of the 
staff in creating an atmosphere which fosters such activity. 

6. Better libraries on rural service and activities should 
be supplied. The Bibliography at the end of this report is 
an attempt to furnish a list of available literature. Reports, 
papers, magazines, and books should be placed on the shelves 
of every well-regulated library. One is disappointed at the 
meagre supply of such literature in spite of the ever increas- 
ing output from different countries. 

7. Each institution should seek by every means to keep in 
closest touch with its alumni and undergraduates who are 
out in the field of rural service. Whether their work is 
educational, industrial, individual work on the farm, or 
leadership in rural service centres, it should assist each to 
consider his line of service of as great importance as any 
other, and furnish him with such contacts and facilities as 
will help him to maintain his morale and enthusiasm for the 
work in which he is engaged. Every effort should be put 
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forth to prevent the intellectual narrowness and snobbishness 
which so easily develop within the confines of an institution. 

In the chapters on training and the programme of 
Christian rural service more will be said concerning the 
practical potentialities of the product of the Christian insti- 
tutions in India. Were it not for the great possibilities that 
lie in their hands, we could not look forward to the success- 
ful implementing of the many plans that are laid in every 
part of India by the forces of the Christian Church. 

We could not close this chapter with more fitting words 
than those used by the Lindsay Commission at the close of 
their Report 1 on Christian Higher Education in India, as 
follows: 

In this time of national crisis India needs, above all, men of 
trained intellect and unselfish spirit to fill the posts and render the 
services which are essential to her welfare. In the chaos and confusion 
produced by the impact of new forces on an ancient civilization, she 
needs knowledge informed by the spirit of Jesus Christ. The wounds 
of reason too exclusively trained to material purposes can only . be 
healed by the deeper reason of the wisdom which is from on high. 
These men and that service of knowledge we believe the Christian 
colleges, if adequately staffed and supported and given the re-direction 
we recommend, can supply. 

1 p. 336. 



CHAPTER IV 

CHRISTIAN RURAL MEDICAL SERVICE 

THE members of the Christian Medical Association and 
all who are identified with them have demonstrated through 
their ministry to the sick and suffering that this service is 
an expression of the love of Jesus Christ in the minister. 
The significance and effectiveness of this important Christian 
ministry in rural areas is also apparent. It brings Jesus 
Christ to men and men to Jesus Christ. 

It is essential that the Christian Church in India should 
study more carefully the place this ministry of healing should 
take in its programme of witness. How can it utilize these 
great Christian forces in its effort to establish the Kingdom 
of God in India? 

The organized Christian medical forces have kept in mind 
the countryside and have sought by every means to project 
their ministry into rural areas in order to meet the crying 
need of the sick and suffering villagers. They acknowledge 
their inability to meet adequately the needs of the rural com- 
munity because of the lack of personnel and finance. The 
villagers are too poor to pay fully for the service they 
require. Medical ministry must depend upon financial 
help. But what they have been able to accomplish has 
awakened people everywhere to a keen appreciation of what 
more extensive medical service would mean could it be 
rendered. Consequently doors of opportunity are wide open 
everywhere. The spirit indeed is willing on the part of those 
who would minister and those to whom they should minister, 
but the service has its handicaps which are not of the 
making of the forces themselves. This strong note of reality, 
distressing as it is, does not cause us to appreciate any less 
the great service of the medical forces as they bravely pursue 
their task of healing, training and co-operating with lay forces 
in alleviating suffering and preventing the spread of ravaging 
disease. 
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1 . The Medical Forces Themselves. In the Christian Medical 
Training Institutions for doctors, nurses, compounders and 
midwives, there should be an increasing rural consciousness. 
Many of the sick whom they serve come from great distances 
inland. They tell of the suffering of their people and how 
they are the victims of ignorance and of as greatly ignorant 
Baids 1 and Baigas. 2 Many of the students in training have 
come from villages but during their years of educational and 
medical training they have become alienated from their 
village life. Through the service they can render to village 
patients in medical centres they are brought again in a new 
way into touch with suffering village life and their sympathy 
for the villages is aroused. 

(a) The Teaching of the Doctor. In this connection we 
would urge a careful reading of the excellent handbook of 
the Christian Medical Association, known as The Ministry 
of Healing. The three Christian Medical Schools Miraj, 
Ludhiana and Vellore have demonstrated their usefulness. 
All require a high standard of Christian character and a 
willingness to take part in Christian activity. All have 
clinic facilities and either branch or roadside dispensaries. 
Thousands of patients annually come under their care. None 
has endowments unless recently established. 3 They have made 
the ministry of healing through staff members and students 
an essential expression of the love of Christ whose name they 
exalt. They have kept in the foreground the need of the 
rural areas. The ideal held before the student is that of a 
Christian ministry of healing rather than merely a professional 
career. Many of the 550 who have received training have 
gone out into the field of service with the conviction that 
theirs is a spiritual as well as a physical service. 

The standard proposed by Dr. E. Muir, formerly of the 
Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, is worthy of our 
consideration: 'Not only should students come up to the 
required educational standard and be men and women of 
high ideals, keen on devoting their life to village work, but 
the test for fitness should be a preliminary period of 



1 Village medicine men. 

2 Priests who seek to obtain results through incantations. 

3 Vellore has a partial endowment, recently established. 
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rural service in villages under careful supervision.' 1 This 
may seem difficult of accomplishment; but should not the 
matriculation or intermediate college pass student have this 
experience over a prescribed period of time previous to 
admission as a medical student, or prior to receiving his 
diploma as a trained medical student? The question arises, 
Why should we not apply this principle to a carefully worked 
out plan of medical extension from the training school 
centres? With present day developments in so many rural 
areas there should also be many openings for medical 
graduates where unitary rural service has been organized or 
is definitely planned for. 

Close co-operation could be given by the medical schools 
to rural service centres by providing information, sharing 
the benefits of research, experimentation and surveys, and 
holding institutes for rural workers in health, hygiene and 
simple remedies. It has been suggested that India might be 
divided into three zones for such co-operative effort and for 
research and extension work. The medical schools could 
remain in close touch with all medical centres in their respec- 
tive zones and assist in directing their co-operation with rural 
centres and also serve as clearing houses for such information 
as would be required. They could effectively build up a system 
of co-operation. In this manner such a system could be 
extended to school and community centres, and specialists 
could also be directed to places of greatest need. Why could 
not Martandam, Moga, Ushagram, Pyinmana (Burma), 
Gosaba, Ankleswar, and all larger and smaller centres as 
well, be much more benefited than they are at present? We 
all agree that adequate provision cannot be made immedi- 
ately, but with the ideals before us plans can be laid and 
co-operative activities developed. When the Christian 
Medical College has become a reality, its Research and 
Extension department could well function as a great centre 
of information for medical service in general. 

Considering that medical practitioners are attracted to the 
cities for financial reasons while vast rural areas are with- 
out trained medical service, and that the people are imposed 
upon by quacks and unqualified, self-styled practitioners, it 

1 See Ministry of Healing, p. 108. 
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would seem reasonable that the medical schools should 
concentrate upon the countryside ; that they should encourage 
their graduates to take service in village areas ; and that even 
at a sacrifice doctors should be willing to manifest that high 
quality of love for their fellow men that would impel them to 
meet human needs. In consideration of the sacrifice that 
would have to be made, an appeal should be advanced for 
scholarships and stipends for worthy students who would 
accept such help, on condition that they would serve in rural 
instead of urban areas. 

(b) The Service of the Nurse. Nurse's training is given 
in one hundred and twenty-six out of the two hundred and 
thirty-eight hospitals listed in The Ministry of Healing. The 
educational and age standard for entrance into such institu- 
tions is being raised. It is generally agreed that the age limit 
for entrance should be at least eighteen and the educational 
standard matriculation pass. Christian character is the 
primary consideration. 

The moral standard among those with whom the women 
nurses have to serve is, generally speaking, low. Moral 
surveys would reveal startling facts. Even in the Christian 
community there is a woeful absence of a group moral 
conscience. Teaching on sex relations and sex hygiene is 
greatly needed. The training institution should by all means 
put forth every effort to instil into the mind of the nurse 
the spirit of self-respect and teach the priceless worth 
of virtue and the resisting power of thought and motive. 
But until the advancing womanhood of India comes into 
its own, and proper respect and attitude are manifested by 
men, one must remain apprehensive regarding the safety of 
'single young women in professional life. Tragedies are many 
; and there is too little interest manifest in protecting the 
chastity of our young womanhood. There must be a hew 
respect for women and a new honour in men before con- 
ditions can become safe for pure, virtuous, single young 
womanhood. We might also note in passing that institutional 
safeguards, where the inmates are hedged about with every 
conceivable restriction, weaken rather than strengthen their 
power of resisting temptation once they are set free in the 
world. The morbid unnatural development due to rigid 
segregation militates against the building up of strong 
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character. Therefore the conviction has grown in the minds 
of many that recruits for nurse's training should be drawn 
from among those who have had, as nearly as possible, normal 
home life, Christian home training and the advantages of 
association with children and young people of both sexes of 
the communities in which they have lived. We agree that 
those from institutions should not be refused, but opportunity 
should increasingly be given to those who come from homes, 
or have had home advantages in order to give every possible 
encouragement to home life and to the development of social 
life on a higher plane. 

There are certain features of training which should be 
incorporated in a course of study for nurses, as : 

(i) Community Welfare. This service calls for organizing 
and supervising service on behalf of women and children, 
and the reconstruction of the home. It implies the super- 
vision of midwives in their attendance upon the mother 
during childbirth and upon the new-born babe; supervision 
of the care of the sick and co-operation with medical forces 
during times of epidemic. As more community centres are 
established, the nurse will find an important place in teaching 
and demonstrating methods of sanitation in the home, pro- 
viding and preparing properly balanced and nourishing food, 
teaching personal hygiene and the proper disposal of waste. 
More nurses will be in demand than are now in service. 
They should be given training according to the needs of the 
people whom they will serve. 

Some few community centres, established either by mission 
or Governmental agencies and under various names, are 
functioning nobly and serving their purpose well, especially 
along the lines of child and maternal welfare. Such doors of 
opportunity are wide open to nurses and they can fill a very 
large place in the service of all classes of people. If rendered 
in the Christian spirit, this service will be a powerful witness 
to the grace of God. The people of India are beginning 
to appreciate the honourable position which the nursing 
profession should hold, and the Christian nurse of today s as 
never before in the history of India, holds in her possession 
a great opportunity to wield ; a wholesome influence over all 
communities. The opportunity; for this most important 
ministry should not be allowed to slip away. . ~ 
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(ii) Visitation Work. Christian nurses should be regarded 
very much in the light of Sisters of Mercy and should function 
in the community in home visitation work, actually seeking 
opportunity to do good rather than waiting for calls to come. 
Many a humble village home could be brightened by the 
simple touch of kindly service or friendly advice. Once 
confidence is established and the people are convinced of the 
sincere interest taken in their welfare, they unhesitatingly 
respond to constructive suggestions made to them. The 
nurse should become imbued with the spirit of this ministry 
of mercy during her years of training. 

(iii) Work in the School. The nurse should receive the 
hearty co-operation of the school authorities and staff, and 
be given the right of suggesting ways and means of improving 
the sanitation of the school and its surroundings, the personal 
health of the children, the food they should have in order to 
be built up physically and mentally, and of establishing such 
recreational activities as will develop strength and alertness. 
The problem of the under-nourished school child should 
have the attention of those who are competent to solve it. 
The unhealthy child in the school needs the help of those 
who are professionally able to serve him. Through proper 
care in the home and also in school, such children may be 
brought back to normal health and strength. 

The question arises, Is there a place in rural service for 
the male nurse ? He can wield an unbounded influence in the 
clinic, in the work among men, caring for the sick and suffer- 
ing, and helping them to react against social abuses which 
spread social diseases. The view has been expressed that 
if he be given careful training in nursing and compounding^ 
his service can be much more effective than that of the 
compounder. One is inclined to urge that young men be 
encouraged to take nurse's training rather than merely that of 
compounding. Their duties would be similar to those of the 
female nurses but their greater field of opportunity would be 
among men. The male nurse has a vital ministry in a rural 
reconstruction programme and provision should be made for 
his training. 

(c) The Service of the Compounder s. After receiving their 
training compounders certainly go beyond bounds when they 
pose as private practitioners. They become qualified, to mix 
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medicines and care for the sick only under medical guidance. 
The standard for qualifying for compounder's training should 
be raised to matriculation, and if the trained compounder 
manifests an aptness for medical service, he might be given 
further medical training after a few years. After having 
received compounder's training it is an injustice to the worker 
to remove him from direct medical supervision. It has been 
felt by not a few that in order to qualify the compounder for 
more extensive rural service there should be incorporated in 
his training such features as would enable him to be of real 
constructive service in a community. His service in the 
community has come to include filling prescriptions, and in 
cases of emergency using what knowledge he has acquired 
from experience to furnish remedies in the absence of the 
doctor, and to treat patients; in fact, there are times when he 
must serve as a doctor in miniature. 

The compounder should be especially trained in village 
welfare service. In one mission hospital the compounder's 
training covers a period of three years and includes Bible, 
Pharmacy, Hygiene, the care of patients, laboratory work, 
evangelistic _work and spiritual care, the use of common 
remedies and other practical methods which fit him for more 
extended service. He should become an agent to assist the 
community in using preventive measures against the spread 
of disease and such scourges as cholera, plague, small-pox, etc., 
but under no circumstances should he wield the scalpel or 
the needle independent of direction by a supervising physician. 
He can render most valuable service in campaigns for cleaner 
villages and homes, better surroundings, healthy gardens, 
small parks and bathing places, the segregation of infectious 
cases of leprosy, small-pox and other scourges. He can serve 
as a sanitary supervisor and effectively assist in directing 
health activities in village communities. 

(d) The Service of the Midwife. In dealing with this 
subject we are touching the very heart of the village home. 
In this capacity the Christian woman has an opportunity of 
rendering a unique service. She has become freed from the 
superstitions that surround the life of the mother and her 
child. In the Christian community motherhood is consider- 
ed sacred. The child in the home is the gift of God and its 
coming into the world is more and more looked upon with 
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.respect and with concern for its physical welfare. Therefore 
better care of the mother and more cleanly service by the 
midwife are looked upon with increasing favour in village 
communities. The pallet of straw in a dark corner of the 
hut, the cutting of the cord on a rupee with a rusty knife or 
sickle, the starving of the mother for the first few days, the 
calling of some unclean outcaste woman to supervise the 
confinement and too often the maltreatment of both mother 
and child, causing increased pain and discomfort, are being 
looked upon with more and more disfavour. The work of 
Government and mission hospitals, educational propaganda 
among the people, the excellent service of Christian nurses and 
the use of Christian midwives, have resulted in an awakening 
among the people and opened doors of opportunity for 
which there is not a sufficient number of nurses and mid- 
wives. The great pity of it is that because of the lack of 
proper service too many mothers must still be sufferers from 
mismanaged confinements and too many poor children 
suffer physical handicaps due to maltreatment and filthy 
methods. 

The registration of midwives in many Provinces is 
required and should be in all. Boards have also been 
organized to set the standard of training and examination. 
This enables medical centres to take up the training of 
midwives for service according to certain standards. Already 
there are established many Red Cross centres where a certain 
number of lessons are given to midwives to whom certificates 
are issued. Municipalities in some areas have also passed 
rules for registering such midwives as have received these 
courses of training. This influence has spread to villages 
and plans are. laid for giving the Red Cross training in 
rural areas. There are, alas, many Christian communities 
which are yet untouched by the advantages given by such 
training. 

The Christian midwife should be literate and possess 
sufficient intelligence to learn the rules of sanitation and the 
elements of physiology essential to her service. Thus 
equipped she has an important place to fill in the recon- 
struction and building up of the life of the rural community: 

2. The Prevention of Disease in the Rural Area. It is 
essential that things in India should be prevented from 
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becoming worse than they are. Moral Hygiene has a large 
place in this connection. Until attitudes change in regard 
to sexual sin it will not decrease. There are very important 
centres which have the reputation of helping men and 
women to become cured from sexual diseases. But because 
of living a double life and participating in illicit indulgence 
these same people must again and again receive treatment 
for venereal infection. There are areas where hookworm 
claims a large percentage of victims". Tuberculosis is on the 
increase. Some areas are highly infected with leprosy. In 
every area of India thousands of poor sufferers are found 
whose resistance is so broken down that they readily become 
the victims of ravaging disease. Immunity from certain 
infections may be built up, but examination shows that too 
many people have disease germs lurking in their blood 
stream or in body tissues. Up to the present time only a 
few such centres here and there have been touched with the 
healing hand. 

It is essential that measures be taken not only to prevent 
the spread of disease but to mobilize all Christian people 
who are qualified and public spirited to prevent the suffer- 
ings of mothers, infants, the insane, those with physical 
handicaps and the growing youth by imparting proper 
information, demonstrating proper methods and entering 
into such service for the physical welfare of the people as 
will change attitudes, establish Christian standards of living 
and build up both spiritual and physical strength. Our 
purpose is not to go into a detailed description of what 
all this includes, but to stress needs in order to awaken a 
consciousness and stimulate participation in the working out 
of a programme of Christian welfare service. 

3. Moral Hygiene. We have mentioned the devastating 
results of venereal infection. If a change of attitude is to be 
brought about concerning moral standards there must be 
close co-operation between the medical forces and the church 
and community leadership. There must also be a readiness 
on the part of the Christian community, to tackle the problem, 
instead of maintaining an indiscreet silence or attempting to 
gloss over or hide moral delinquency. The taking part in 
councils and conferences is important and the medical pro- 
fession should be recognized as part and parcel of .such 
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meetings, but we must move along the line of active co- 
operation. Where attitudes vitiate action and the results of 
immorality are hampering the progress and influence of the 
Christian community, the medical and church leaders should 
feel it their right to co-operate in stamping out moral 
leprosy in the Christian and other communities in India. 
We should also remember that the breaking down of caste 
lines in the Christian community and the inability in many 
cases immediately to build up Christian standards and atti- 
tudes, have resulted in weakening instead of strengthening 
the moral resistance of the converts. It is impossible to 
build up this resistance without the closest possible co- 
operation between the medical and other Christian forces. 
All of us must be in the midst of them as those who serve, 
and follow the example of our Lord and Master in pointing 
out to the Christian and other communities the defects in 
their lives and attitudes, the things that are eating as a canker 
into their social and moral structure, and what is essential in 
building up their lives on the high plane upon which they 
must live in order to dwell safely, sanely and happily during 
their sojourn in this world. 

In consideration of medical relief 'in rural areas we wish 
to give most appreciative recognition of the noble work done 
in India by Governmental and private medical enterprises. 
These include hospitals, medical colleges, of which the School 
of Tropical Diseases stands out as one of the best of its kind 
in the world, hospitals and welfare centres, hospitals and 
welfare work established by industrial corporations, not 
a few of which reach out into rural areas. Many areas are 
served by leprosy and other clinics established at police and 
other local headquarters. But the service is inadequate to 
meet the needs of more than a very small percentage of those 
in need. The Government of India has done much in 
establishing training schools for doctors, and has given to all 
classes of people a growing appreciation of scientific treat- 
ment of disease. With large and efficient hospitals in strategic 
centres and smaller ones in local centres, many dispensaries 
established in outlying districts and the development of 
health and other agencies in which Government and other 
bodies collaborate, one can easily comprehend the possibility 
of developing a complete programme of public health for 
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British India and, where properly organized, also for Indian 
States. 

There are problems which seem fundamental to the Chris- 
tian medical forces and to the Government, in the matter of 
giving moral and financial support and to the non-profes- 
sional Christian forces who are standing ready to encourage 
and help wherever opportunity offers. We might mention 
a few of them in the interest of rural reconstruction: 

1. The Objective. The ministry of healing rendered in a 
Christlike spirit by Christian forces is a powerful witness to 
the love of God to men. The Christian medical forces should 
not hesitate to call attention to their service as sacred and as 
fitting into a programme of Christian witness. It is a 
Christian response to a very conscious and urgent need. It 
is free from exploitation and very definitely associates spiri- 
tual with physical need. The physician and his associates 
in this great service have in their possession the golden 
opportunity of implanting in the hearts of those whom they 
serve the Gospel seed by means not at the disposal of other 
Christian forces. 

2. The Quality of Medical Service. This depends upon 
the spirit of the worker. Loving skill will always find the 
tools with which to work. The best is not too good in the 
Master's service. The God whom we serve has put at the 
disposal of the medical forces, through scientific research, 
resources which enable them to utilize the best methods and 
best equipment for their work. Sometimes adaptations must 
be made and equipment improvised which test the ingenuity 
of the workers to the limit, but once confidence is won and 
the quality of work is demonstrated, doors for enlarged 
service open wide. The spirit of co-operation and real 
quality in team-work and actual service will determine the 
success of the efforts put forth. 

3. The Problem of Making the Work Self -Propagating. How 
large a place are the doctors and nurses filling in training 
those who will serve as supervisors of health activities in 
rural areas, directors of child welfare work and public health 
centres, and assistants who will contribute to the health of the 
community? It has been objected that medical missionaries 
are too interested in building up large central plants for major 
surgery; that they have not used their scientific knowledge 
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to build up an adequate staff to cope with the problems of 
the masses; that too few medical missionaries have found 
their chief joy in going to rural areas and mingling with the 
people who are so much in need; that in too many cases 
the medical forces have taken the attitude of serving only 
those who are sufficiently interested in their own welfare to 
come to them. It can be answered that these attitudes and 
practices are more apparent than real. There may be 
examples where such conditions obtain, but we are safe in 
saying that there is in the mind of the Christian medical 
forces a mass-suffering-consciousness. '.If only we could 
reach all who are in need of our service' is heard from the 
lips of Christian medical workers everywhere. But realizing 
the impossibility to reach all, they must seek to set up units 
of service in strategic centres where their work and influence 
will tell the most for the good of as many as can possibly be 
reached. One medical missionary lady in South India gives 
her whole time to service among the village people. The 
methods of making the work self-propagating are in the 
making. Great strides have been made toward awakening a 
rural-consciousness on the part of medical assistants, nurses, 
compounders and midwives. 

4. The Adequacy and Efficiency of Rural Medical Service. 
In these days of specialization it is thought by a few that 
the specialists among the medically-trained should have the 
opportunity of serving wider areas than those of their own 
centres. In any given area an eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialist might be given the opportunity of regularly visiting; 
the different centres of a Presidency or Provincial Council 
area, of conducting clinics and of giving refresher courses 
to those who would benefit from further training for this 
special service. A specialist in psychiatry, in the same 
manner, might serve a much larger constituency than that of 
his own station or mission. Specialists might be organized ,. 
through the regional Medical Association, into a visiting and 
lecturing staff in order to enable them to move in a much 
larger sphere of influence and service. 

Efficacy will depend, not only upon the well-organized and 
equipped staff, but also upon the encouragement they receive 
from all who are actively interested in Christian community 
welfare service. In this the non-medical forces can organize 
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activities, help the medical force to form contacts with the 
sick and suffering, and co-operate in helping to conduct 
publicity, health and hygiene campaigns. 

5. The Problem of Personnel. Greater numbers of workers 
are needed to meet the increasing demand for medical 
service and to step into the open doors of opportunity. In 
the 'Occasional Notes' of the Statesman, 1 the appreciative 
statement was made that 'The (mission) hospitals are over- 
full and the staff are willing slaves.' The fact is also noted 
that the Neyyoor hospital and its dispensaries alone care for 
150,000 patients a year. One doctor incidentally performed 
590 operations on victims of the same one disease. Figures 
such as these are illuminating and call for an occasional 
word of recognition of the spirit of practical Christianity at 
work among the humblest of India's people. Dr. Theodore 
Sommervell in an address at Manchester recently lifted a 
corner of the veil with which a beneficent modesty conceals 
the work of medic'al missions in India. In a far corner of 
South India ten million souls must depend upon three or 
four hospitals where good surgery is available. Dr. Som- 
mervell's description of the plight of the masses was moving. 
How much more moved are the forces at work who realize 
that they can touch only the fringe of the population because 
of the lack of personnel to put out into the work. This 
great need stands out as a challenge to those who, both in 
India and the West, can become medical missionaries. It is 
a call to serve in one of the most needy fields of Christian 
interest and activity. 

A lack of the necessary funds makes it difficult to find 
support for the employment of Indian Chistian doctors on a 
larger scale. While there is a real need to provide facilities 
for a more adequate medical training than is now available 
there is an even greater need to strain every nerve to raise 
the economic levels of the countryside and thus make it 
possible for rural medical service to obtain the financial 
support it so well deserves. While we agree that Christian 
medical service is essentially a sacrificial ministry, we must 
also agree that it is too essential a calling to be hindered by 
pecuniary limitations. We give God thanks for the many 

1 October 31, 1935. 
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Christian doctors, both men and women, who, at great 
sacrifice to themselves and their families, have given them- 
selves to the ministry of healing in rural India, and it becomes 
us to see that their ranks are increased. To this end we 
must do what in us lies to ensure that the earnings of the 
people and the resources of hospitals and kindred institutions 
are increased. 

6. The Prevalence of Quackery and the Use of Spurious 
Remedies. Where quackery persists and where doesn't it ? 
many people who fall ill become its easy victims. Under- 
mined vitality, grinding poverty, fatalism, indifference to the 
ravages of disc ise ^nd suffering and to the need of scientific 
medical care, and ignorance regarding the best means avail- 
able, enable the quack and those of little understanding to 
concoct any remedy and pass it off as a cure for the sufferer's 
ailment. Unfortunately many sufferers who go to qualified 
medical workers go as a last resort, only to succumb to the 
previous mistreatments of quacks, with the result that 
the qualified medical profession is brought into disrepute. 
There are found ex-compounders, village baids 1 and hakims 2 
with their use of herbs, fruits, leaves and roots, mercury, 
.arsenic and a few Western drugs, of which they have little 
.or no knowledge; with the use of animal secretions, claws, 
horns and hoofs, the saying of mantrams and charms; some 
.even performing such operations as ' dislocating ' cataracts or 
applying remedies to dissolve them ; the unscrupulous 
methods of unprincipled midwives all adding to the misery 
of both rural and urban population. There may be less of 
such exploitation obtaining in the Christian community but 
it exists to a greater extent than is realized by many. 3 One 
cannot overlook the importance of the health of the village 
population in relation to progress. The village home with 
its many admirable qualities is set in the midst of undesirable 
conditions; indeed, conditions which militate against health 
and happiness. In the homes themselves is found too limited 
accommodation for the number of inmates, too little light 
and ventilation, unsanitary conditions at the very threshold 
due to cattle kept in the courtyard, goats and calves 

1 Hindu medicine men. 2 Mohammedan medicine men." 

3 See Ministry of Healing, p. 14. . 
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and also fowls kept on the narrow porch or in the house ; 
indifference to flies, mosquitoes, rats and vermin, neglect of 
proper precaution regarding drinking .water, milk and the 
storing of foodstuffs, and ignorance of, or indifference to, 
contagion and infection. There are also unfavourable social 
conditions found, such as the handicap put upon women, 
marriage of girls at too tender an age, the unfortunate relations 
with the mother-in-law, the lack of privacy in the home, and 
communal handicaps. There is the lack of a knowledge of 
balanced diet which can be obtained from the simplest kinds 
of food. Such a diet must be inexpensive and strengthening 
to the body. Caste rules regarding eating and drinking, and 
even the enforcement of the rule of untouchability, while 
creating great disabilities, do at the same time tend to 
obviate in the caste communities in India some of the evils 
of carelessness in these matters. There is real need of a 
change in mental attitude in order that all concerned might 
realize that the health of the rural community is dependent 
upon the observance of the laws of hygiene and upon the 
prevention of disease. 

In this discussion we have not attempted a full description 
of Christian medical activities in India. The lack of space 
forbids, and our readers are referred to The Ministry of 
Healing, which shows the large place this ministry holds in 
a church-centred programme of rural reconstruction. 

In conclusion we wish to emphasize the great possibilities 
of further development of medical service in rural areas. 
These include: 

1. A Programme of Medical Inspection. All educational 
and industrial institutions from the little village school to the 
larger central institution stand in need of more rigid 
medical inspection. In the replies to questionnaires strong 
desire was expressed for such inspection. Where such 
inspections are held it was claimed that they were too infre- 
quent to be as effective as they should be. This is not 
necessarily the fault of the medical workers. Their institu- 
tions are understaffed and overworked. But where possible 
a programme of regular medical inspection should be worked 
out and implemented. Village schools are perhaps the most 
neglected in this respect. In co-operation with the medical 
forces a programme of village visitation should be worked 

6 
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out for the purpose of enlisting the help of the Christian 
pastor and other non-medical helpers who might accompany 
the medical worker on his round and receive from him 
instruction in village welfare work. Every institution and 
community centre should become a ' Temple of Pity.' 

2. A Programme of Outlying Medical Service. One is 
tempted in this relation to use the word 'Frontier' medical 
service. In this, due to the shortage of medically trained 
workers, dependence must be placed upon non-medical 
forces. Opinion differs as to the effectiveness and advis- 
ability of such development but experience seems to have 
proved that teachers men and women, evangelists, pastors 
and zenana workers have served effectively in first-aid work 
and the administering of simple remedies, given out from 
a central hospital or dispensary with careful instructions 
by the physician in charge. In some places refresher courses 
in simple remedies and first aid are given to Christian 
workers. They are then given kits and simple equipment 
including a limited amount of simple remedies. Such work 
should be carefully supervised and restricted to specified 
forms of service. No work should be done gratis except in 
emergency cases. There will be workers who will abuse their 
privilege ; others will do the wrong thing ; but if the w r ork 
can be carefully supervised and periodic instruction given, 
the workers will grow in efficiency. They can apply remedies 
to sore eyes, clean festering sores and give simple remedies 
for colds and coughs, and also serve in an ever increasingly 
manner in bringing the sick and suffering to hospitals and 
dispensaries where they can receive proper treatment. 

3. Programme of Propaganda. One worker in his reply 
to the questionnaire wrote that it was not a matter of modesty 
but the lack of time that hindered propaganda. The medical 
forces are busy folk. The sender of the questionnaire had not 
in mind, however, propaganda in order that medical work of 
the physician might be advertised, but the organizing and 
conducting of health, sanitation, hygiene (moral, social and 
physical) and other campaigns for the purpose of imparting 
knowledge and enlisting interest in their own welfare among 
the people of the rural areas. Campaigning against infant 
mortality, maltreatment of the mother and child, and in 
favour of cleaner homes and surroundings will do much to 
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improve village conditions. Here again the non-medical 
forces can be mobilized to assist. They heartily welcome 
direction by medical experts in such work. Such campaigns 
should be carried on most intensively at the time of holding 
institutes, exhibitions, fairs or special functions in connection 
with village schools or community centres. Wherever the 
general public gather, opportunity is afforded for advocating 
cleanliness and sanitation. 

4. Organizing for More Effective Dissemination of Literature. 
The Women's Christian Temperance Union stands out as 
an example of effectively disseminating literature from head- 
quarters. From the Jubbulpore centre is issued the excellent 
monthly publication in Hindi known as Sudharak. Why 
should not the medical forces issue more simply written 
literature which could be translated into the vernaculars and 
easily read by the village people? This would not include 
technical literature but would include such items as have been 
mentioned in the course of this discussion. The vernacular 
and English press should welcome such contributions in these 
days when rural welfare is so much in the minds of all classes 
of people. Why should not the Christian Medical Associa- 
tion of India make its headquarters a base for the dissemina- 
tion of all kinds of knowledge in written form ? It would be 
a very valuable addition to the work of the Medical Secretary 
of the National Christian Council, who in co-operation with 
Christian medical leadership, might serve as a medium for 
the publication of such material, keeping in mind the needs 
of the teeming millions of India's rural population. This is 
already being done to some extent. We plead for its 
extension. 

Nothing touches our hearts as does this great sacrificial 
service on behalf of the sick and suffering of this land. In 
closing we quote from the words of the Rev. J. Z. Hodge, 
as recorded in the Epilogue of The Ministry of Healing. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land, mission hospitals 
have been established and maintained, with the prayers and sacri- 
ficial gifts of Christian people. It is a gladdening thought that this 
privilege, hitherto exercised mainly by the older, is now increasingly 
shared by the younger churches. In this work, devoted men and 
women have laboured unceasingly in their ministry of love and 
service. In the hospitals where twenty million treatments are given 
annually, in the dispensaries, in the tuberculosis institutions, the 
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37 asylums of the Mission to Lepers (a work first inspired by 
William Carey), and in the homes of the people, there has been 
steadily held up this revelation of God's compassion, with one aim 
in mind the manifestation of Christ to the world. As we read the 
kindling record ' our hearts in glad surprise, to higher levels rise.' 

With this record of achievement before us we can face the 
unfinished task with faith and hope. How great that unfinished task 
is will appear in the estimate given in this book (Ministry of Heal- 
ing), that there are at least one hundred million people in India 
who live and die without adequate medical relief, and that in one 
year (1926), the infantile death rate was 174 per thousand. That is 
a situation we cannot face unmoved, nor can we minimize the 
difficulties in the way. . . . But the omens are full of hope. . . . 
The present awakening in India sees the release of new and generous 
enthusiasm : on every hand we are conscious of a gladdening rise in 
human values; an awakened public opinion brings a recoil from all 
that mars the sanctity of life; everywhere the spirit of service is 
abroad. ... In this hope we cast anchor, assured that the call to 
service of the new and ampler day opening to India will not come in 
vain to her sons and daughters. The Master's mandate still reads 
'Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, freely ye have 
received, freely give.' 



CHAPTER V 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY AND THE 

VILLAGER 

IN his broadcast address after assuming charge of his new 
office as Viceroy of India, His Excellency Lord Linlithgow 
strongly urged the officials of the country to know their 
villages ; that whatever . difficulties exist relative to their 
welfare, they exist to be boldly and cheerfully faced, and, as 
soon as may be, overcome. His Excellency was keenly alive 
to the hard times which farmers have to face. 

With this greater emphasis placed upon the vital needs of 
the countryside, secondary issues must not be allowed to 
obscure the real ones, and the Indian villager who brings into 
the store houses and granaries of the Empire the productions 
of the soil must receive the attention and support which are 
his due. 

In considering the conditions of Indian villages we find 
their dwellers suffering from ill-health. In the ministry of 
healing the medical forces can effectively serve by a positive 
programme of 'direct crusade.' But no programme can be 
complete unless in its essential elements provision is made to 
combat poverty and to make possible the acquisition of 
the necessities of life with a margin for health, education and 
recreation. 

Where debt, extortion and usurious rates of interest grind 
the villager down to the lowest level of penury it is to be 
expected that there will develop a slave mentality which leads 
him to submit to all the unreasonable impositions to which 
he has for generations been an unfortunate victim. Low 
production results from this seemingly hopeless condition. 
If greater production is realized, exploitation by relatives, 
professionals, village authorities and money-lenders at once 
begins. The more wealthy and prosperous village dwellers 
are indifferent to the improvement of their own villages or 
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of the ryots so long as their own individual incomes are 
sufficient to meet their own needs. Their chief desire is to 
pass the time in idleness and ease. 

Since they have awakened to these conditions in the 
villages it is little wonder that Governments and other 
responsible forces in India are deeply concerned. Life is 
meant to be enjoyed, not merely endured. Under-produc- 
tion and unequal distribution of foodstuffs throughout the 
country, attended by the spirit of defeatism and the resulting 
disastrous attitude of submission, have worked havoc both in 
Christian and non-Christian communities throughout India. 
The what-is-the-use complex of the villager has created a 
difficult situation but not an impossible one. This prevailing 
indifference to progress and improvement can be overcome 
by the building up of initiative and self-reliance to take the 
place of blind dependence upon worn-out traditions. By 
carefully organizing a forward movement on a co-operative 
basis the whole life of the village community can be emanci- 
pated from crude arid harmful practices and unwholesome 
attitudes. For the accomplishment of this there has not yet 
come into existence an adequate alignment of forces which by 
concerted action and co-ordinated effort can effectively and 
incessantly combat the things that militate against the welfare 
of the rural community. 

The main factor for successfully implementing plans for 
rural welfare is the ability to create and utilize the active 
interest of the group. Group consciousness and group effort 
constitute the unit of achievement. It is useless to work with 
individuals only except in the matter of training leaders. 
Even the family cannot be considered as a unit in the 
successful working of a programme for rural development. 
It takes the group of families within a social, industrial 
or agricultural unit to fulfil this puipose. Therefore in 
our discussion of agricultural and industrial service and 
the villager this very important factor must be kept in 
mind. 

By agricultural service, we mean that which will promote 
better production both in quality and quantity, and by 
industrial service, that which will provide for subsidiary and 
leisure time employment. Rural development must include 
both. In no place in India does the mere tilling of the soil 
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give the farmer full-time employment or adequate income. 
On the average the farmer gives one third of his time during 
the year to other work than agriculture or spends the time 
in idleness. Therefore the agricultural and industrial forces 
must combine in their efforts to build up a programme of 
whole-time productive employment. In the preparation of 
this discussion we have found it difficult to refer to the one 
without the other. 

I. THE POSITION OF AGRICULTURE 

The results obtained from agricultural and co-operative 
effort on the part of all agencies at work in the field during 
the last twenty years, have proved that India can be rescued 
from this seemingly unconquerable poverty which has 
wrecked so many hopeful experiments; that science can 
teach the cultivator something to his advantage, and that he 
can alter his practices for the better if he becomes properly 
safeguarded against exploitation. 

Let us look at the position of agriculture in India during 
the last decade. Apart from pastoral and hunting occupations 
71 per cent of the total population of India are directly 
dependent upon agriculture. This agricultural percentage 
includes a large proportion of the Christian population of 
India. Besides those directly concerned with agriculture, 
in all village communities in India there is a percentage of 
the population dependent upon the tillers of the soil for their 
livelihood. Some are household or village servants and 
others ply small trades. There is also a small percentage of 
professional or other beggars on the list. The census of 
1921 gave the village population of those engaged in agricul- 
ture, pastoral and hunting pursuits as 7,298 out of every 
10,000 inhabitants. The average acreage per cultivator for 
the whole country was 6-324 acres. The largest acreage was 
found to be in the Bombay Presidency where it was 12-15 
acres and the lowest was found to be in the United Provinces 
where it was 2-51. In the other Provinces the acreage was as 
follows: N.-W.F. Province, 11-22; Punjab, 9-18; Central 
Provinces, 8-48; Burma, 5-65; Madras, 4-91; Bengal, 3*12; 
Bihar and Orissa, 3'09; Assam, 2'96. This does not take 
into account the large estates in the hands of larger cultiva- 
tors. There is also a large number of cultivators who have no 
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landhpldings. It is very difficult to work out accurate statistics 
showing this and it renders the problem of production and 
progress all the greater. 

At least one fourth of the land production should be money 
crop. This would allow for the disposal of such produce as 
would go into mills for manufacture and to feed the popula- 
tion of towns and cities. It would also allow for export of 
produce to other countries. Due to the development of 
transport facilities India has come into the world market and 
every year there are exports of large quantities of bran, coffee, 
coir, cotton, dyes, fertilizers, foodstuffs, fish, fodder, fruit, 
grain, hemp, hides, jute, metal, mica, oils, oil-seeds, oil-cakes, 
opium, ores, paraffin-wax, rubber, shellac, silk, spices, tea, 
tobacco, wool, etc. Cotton and cotton-goods are shipped in 
largest quantities of approximately Rs. 1,40,00,000 worth and 
silk in smallest quantities of about Rs. 40,00,000 worth. 
Smaller quantities of wheat and rice are also exported but in 
turn certain quantities are also imported from other countries. 
An insufficient quantity of sugar-cane is grown in India for 
home consumption, therefore great quantities must be shipped 
from abroad, especially for sugar production. The manu- 
facture of synthetic dyes and substitutes for shellac has 
caused a great fall in the price of shellac and has forced 
the closing down of the cultivation of indigo. The cultivation 
and export of cotton and ground-nuts have, greatly increased 
during the last decade. Foodstuffs and raw materials have 
fallen in price due to over-production and lack of export, 
necessitating the cultivation of substitute products. It is 
interesting to note that only about 5 per cent of the export 
trade of India is in non-agricultural products. Were every 
individual of the vast population adequately clothed and fed 
there would be insufficient of everything produced to supply the 
need. Due to poverty the people of the countryside are compelled 
to sell, to the sacrifice of sufficient for themselves, in order to 
fulfil their financial obligations and fill the coffers of the rich, 
the idlers and the money-lenders. 

II. THE MAIN FACTORS UNDERLYING PRODUCTION 

AND PROGRESS 

1 . An increased yield of better quality is essential. This 
involves a knowledge of the seeds to be grown, the nature of 
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the soil, the seasons, improved methods of cultivation, the 
nurture and conservation of the soil, and water supply. 

2. The care, feeding and selection of better breeds of 
animals in order to eliminate the useless thousands of animals 
found in India and to preserve those of best quality for work 
and for milk production. 

3. The increase of leisure time productive employment in 
order that whole-year productive effort might be put forth. 

4. A careful consideration of the human factor. The 19th 
century Danish peasant was indifferent, .if not opposed, to 
progress and experimentation. Today he is outstanding as an 
example of thrift, resourcefulness, progress and co-operative . 
effort. The deserts of the Punjab were once the dwelling 
places of nomads and outlaws. Today, as the result of estab- 
lishing systems of irrigation and stabilizing the population 
of the area, the landscape has become one of beauty and 
bountiful harvests, gathered by thrifty, progressive village 
dwellers. But in the reconstruction of village India as a 
whole much remains to be done. The possibilities for larger 
and greater service lie in the hands of the Christian forces 
in India. 

In considering the human factor it should be a matter of 
considerable concern that up to the present time every con- 
structive effort has been initiated by the well-wishers and 
benefactors of the rural communities and not by the com- 
munities themselves. The communities have not failed to 
mourn over their losses and inability to become emancipated 
from their unfortunate condition but where meetings have 
been held to urge Government or other representative organi- 
zations to interest themselves in their behalf, they have been 
stimulated by outside influence and effort. They are un- 
progressive in initiating means of self-emancipation because 
they are not properly educated as to their own needs and the 
means of .obtaining relief. A study of village communities 
brings deep emotion because of their deplorable condition 
and because there still remain those who would have it so. 
Thecityslums are deplorable but what of these country slums? 

III. THE PROBLEMS WHICH FACE THE VILLAGER 

These problems we must recognize as vital in our efforts to 
organize agricultural and' other development. 
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1 . The matter of individual landholdings and the personal 
security of the cultivator. 

2. Organized co-operative effort and the villager's fears 
regarding the purpose of it all. 

3. The grading and marketing of produce and the careful 
storing of food and grain for seed and consumption. 

4. The matter of improved and safe transport, especially 
for perishable goods. 

5. The development of productive industry in the home. 

6. The building up of a favourable attitude toward the co- 
operation of Government and other agents. In this largely 
lies the secret of allaying the suspicions of the villagers 
that efforts in their behalf are not for improvement but for 
exploitation. 

What definite efforts are being put forth to meet these 
problems? Efforts, which heretofore were more or less 
individual and scattered, and more or less independent of each 
other even in Governmental circles, are being drawn together 
into better organized co-ordinated and co-operative rural 
service. Earlier experiments by Government at departmental 
organization and experimentation, previous to Lord Curzon's 
time failed to take root. Sir George Watts' study of crop 
production and distribution published in 1887 in his Diction- 
ary of Economic Products, followed by Dr. Voelcker's Report 
on Improvement of Indian Agriculture, published in 1893, 
stimulated study and organized effort. The establishment of 
an Imperial Agricultural Research Institute on an estate of 
1,358 acres of land near Pusa in the Province of Bihar was 
sanctioned by Lord Curzon in 1904 to deal scientifically with 
agriculture, bacteriology and economic botany. This institution 
for research, now removed to Delhi, continues to do good work 
and has to a great extent determined further organization 
for research throughout the Empire. It has given rise to a 
number of schemes which have stimulated improvement along 
many lines. Simultaneous with this development has been 
the organization of Provincial Agricultural and Co-operative 
departments throughout India which are successfully co- 
operating with the Imperial Departments in promoting every 
scheme which will contribute to the welfare of the village 
communities. A full list of organizations and activities may 
be obtained from Departmental heads. The reader is also 
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referred to the appendix of the book entitled The Develop- 
ment of Indian Agriculture by Howard and Howard. The 
Christian forces at work in this great field of rural service 
should consider it their privilege to co-operate with Govern- 
mental forces in helping to improve upon and carry out the 
schemes promoted by the Departments of State and should 
seek their expert scientific help and guidance at every possible 
turn. That Government is ready to give so much assistance 
is a happy omen. 

IV. THE SET-UP FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

During recent years there have been set up in nearly every 
Province of India, Provincial and Local Rural Reconstruction 
and Development Boards whose duty is to deal with the 
Indian village and its needs. Through these Government 
boards an attempt is made to co-ordinate the work of the 
various agencies and experimentations of the last twenty 
years. They have also provided for more co-operative and 
co-ordinated research and experiment on new and improved 
lines, and in better equipped modern central stations with 
more adequate laboratory facilities. In these stations special- 
ists of many lines scientifically investigate and devise 
improvements for the agriculturalists. By these means a 
more formidable attack can be made on a much wider front 
and in a more comprehensive manner than previously would 
have been possible. The results of such investigations are 
given publicity and are at the disposal of the cultivators. 
They may also be obtained by any others interested in rural 
welfare. Agents who are detailed for publicity work and 
promotion cheerfully co-operate with all organized and in- 
dividual effort in this great field. As an example of co-ordi- 
nated publicity effort the reader is referred to The Villagers' 
Calendar published annually by the Madras Agricultural 
Department. The Madras Presidency is divided into eight 
circles, and the Department seeks by research, propaganda, 
education, and financial assistance in every possible manner 
to improve conditions of village life. In this field of activity 
is found co-operative development which strengthens the 
co-operative spirit; pumping and boring by the loan of 
Coring plants; the distribution of improved agricultural 
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implements which are kept in stock in various depots; 
publishing the best times for sowing or planting and informa- 
tion about the care of crops; sending out demonstrators who 
direct planting and cultivating, soil and plant nurture, etc. ; a 
study of destructive insects and diseases on plants and trees 
and suggesting the means of ridding crops and orchards of 
them; holding exhibitions, giving lectures, and conducting 
competitions and organizing agricultural and industrial 
melas ; extending invitations to cultivators to visit Industrial 
and Agricultural training and demonstration and experi- 
mental centres; examining specimens of soil, metals, rock, 
plant and tree pests, etc., found in villages and rendering 
assistance in removing causes of disease, etc. One . cannot 
mention all the activities of the Department but Madras is 
showing the other Provinces the way to most effective 
methods of propaganda and splendidly organized rural 
service. A 'Villagers' Calendar' should be published in 
every Province. It is gratifying to note that the matter is 
under serious consideration for development in the near 
future. The 'Calendar' for the Madras Presidency could 
serve a much larger constituency than the Presidency if the 
opportunity were taken. However, conditions differ in every 
Province, and the call is for ' Calendars ' dealing with condi- 
tions in each Province, published by the agricultural depart- 
ments of the respective Provinces. Well-boring and blasting 
appliances, bore-hole latrine apparatus, and other appliances 
suitable for public use should be kept by the agricultural 
departments and put at the disposal of the public at a rental 
adequate to cover costs of the machinery and wear and tear, 
and the salary of those who operate them. 

In this connection it is essential that all matters of investi- 
gation, dissemination of information and co-operative service 
be done by a personnel which is not merely professional and 
scientific but is practical-minded and in sympathy with 
the people whom it serves. This involves the careful training 
of the personnel. They should where possible be drawn 
from the cultivators, able to fit into the community life of 
the village, speak their language, understand their view-point, 
be willing to live among them and cheerfully demonstrate 
the value of the improvements which they promote. The 
working of any plant from the laboratory to the home and 
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field must be free from partisan politics and must be 
considered of general public interest. 

V. ORGANIZATION FOR AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AMONG CHRISTIAN FORCES 

The National Christian Council has its Committee on 
Rural Work which seeks to investigate every avenue of 
Christian rural welfare service and assist in disseminating 
information, taking part in rural conferences and councils, 
and participating in various activities as time permits. It also 
serves as a clearing house for the gathering, systematizing, 
and sharing of findings regarding successes and failures 
throughout the whole of the Empire. As a result of its 
interest this Report comes before you. A manual on rural 
welfare is also being prepared. The Committee of the 
National Christian Council co-operates with other committees 
of the Council in bringing together all forms of Christian 
service that relate to the countryside including Educational, 
Industrial, Agricultural, Medical, or Literary enterprises in 
order to build and successfully implement a well-rounded 
programme of rural reconstruction and service. 

All Provincial Christian Councils have organized Rural 
Service Committees who are concerned with the improve- 
ment of village conditions. These Committees and the 
Committee on Rural Work of the National Christian Council 
keep in close touch with each other, and this has resulted in 
more effectively sharing with each other their successes and 
failures, and in moving forward more rapidly along all lines 
of effort. They have been able to call into conference and 
council experts in both organization and activity. We look 
back with pleasure upon the many regional conferences held 
with the late Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield during his visit 
to India in 1929-30, terminating in the important Con- 
ference on Rural Work held under the auspices of the 
National Christian Council, in Poona, April 13-16, 1930. 
Dr. Butterfield's visit took place at a time when the great need 
of building up the broken life of village India was very 
much upon the heart of people in responsible positions in 
India. It was then felt that the time was ripe for churches 
and missions in India to adopt a rural welfare policy that 
would be fruitful for good among the people of the villages 
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and commend itself to Government and other agencies at 
work in the same field. In this conference great stress was 
laid upon the importance of the reconstruction unit to which 
reference will be made in the chapter on the programme of 
Rural Reconstruction and Development. This series of con- 
ferences was followed by regional agricultural and industrial 
conferences on village life, which again culminated in the 
Rural Life Conference held under the auspices of the 
National Christian Council in Nagpur, C.P., in September, 
1934. (See Bibliography.) 

Permanency has been given to the work by the establish- 
ment of agricultural institutes and demonstration centres 
in different areas, such as the Y.M.C.A. rural centres 
at Martandam, Ramanathapuram, Kosamba (Mysore State), 
Patanchery (Hyderabad, Deccan), and other places ; the rural 
training and demonstration centres at Moga, Sangli, Katpadi, 
Pyinmana (Burma), Ankleshwar (Gujrat), Kurnool (South 
India) and elsewhere ; farm settlements such as have been 
founded by the Irish Presbyterian Mission in Gujrat and 
by the Santal Mission of the Northern Churches Mission in 
Assam, and Gosaba, the great agricultural settlement founded 
by Sir Daniel Hamilton, the father of successful co-operative 
organization in India. There are other smaller successful 
farm settlements in India which stand out as examples of 
reconstruction of the life and relations of the Indian Christian 
community. Vocational schools are increasing in number all 
over the country. They, with the established practical and 
effective social centres, are also contributing to the permanency 
of rural reconstruction. Too much praise cannot be given 
to those who have given their time and talent to the success- 
ful working of all these projects. These centres have become 
vitally related to the life of the village community and from 
them are radiating helpful influences to all classes of people, 
making the service a real ministry of reconstruction and 
development along the lines of the Christian ideal. 

In this relation more should be said of the place the 
agricultural institute and demonstration centre should take 
in the programme of rural reconstruction. Some of them 
have been tackling the problems for more than twenty years. 
Three classes of Indian people have been benefited by them 
through study, observation and practical work; viz., farmers 
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and sons of farmers who are interested in the direct appli- 
cation of improved method; men and women who are 
interested in promoting practical methods through missions 
and institutions with which they are connected ; and leaders 
of communities such as pastors, teachers, supervisors, 
managers, including both national and foreign agents who 
are vitally interested in the welfare of the village community. 
The courses offered in such institutes and demonstration 
centres include Elementary Agriculture; Gardening and 
Fruit Production; Bee-keeping; Poultry-keeping; Animal 
Husbandry ;' Co-operative Organization ; Essential Mechanics; 
Home and House Improvement ; Methods of Prevention of 
Disease; Simple Tailoring and Mending; Improved Methods 
of Preparing Products for the Market; Marketing and 
Banking; Adult Education; Visual Education; Methods of 
Propaganda; Extension Service; Rural Leadership; Tem- 
perance ; Village and Circulating Libraries ; Boys' and Girls' 
Organizations ; Recreation and Leisure Time Activities ; All- 
year Productive Employment; The Rural Reconstruction 
Unit; Conserving the Spiritual Life of the Community; 
all that makes for better living. 

In all the centres where institutes are held field trips 
are conducted for special study and observation. The staff 
includes both foreign and national members who from years 
of experience are well qualified to contribute as specialists 
in the technical subiects included in the programme. The 
areas in which such institutes have been and are regularly 
held have increasingly become laboratories for investigation. 
Each institute and demonstration centre possesses unique 
features and specialities. Experimentation and co-operative 
marketing including animal husbandry and experimental 
cultivation, are common to all. Pyinmana (Burma) is strong 
in what might be termed agricultural clinical service. Farm 
work is connected with the central vocational school which 
serves as an experimental centre. But in addition the Rev. 
B. C. Case has very successfully organized groups of students 
in both the regular school and the institutes for visiting 
outlying stations and exhibiting improved breeds of animals 
and fowls, improved seeds, fruits and other products, and 
going into the villages to point out where improvements 
can be made to the best advantage of the cultivators and 
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home-makers. Case's ' Christian ' pigs and hens have gained 
a great reputation ! 

The Agricultural Institute, Katpadi, under the leadership 
of Mr. J. J. De Valois, has established during the last 
ten years an extensive piece of work for Rural Missions 
in South India. The Farm has developed a comprehensive 
programme including work in all the improved varieties of 
farm animals and crops of every kind suited to the locality. 
After these different breeds of animals and varieties of seeds 
have proved their value as compared with that of the local 
varieties, they are distributed far and wide for the improve- 
ment of the villages. During the past ten years the Institute 
has imported 186 fowls from America and England and 
through this breeding plant has sent fowls and eggs all over 
India, Burma, Ceylon and even to Arabia and Siam to build 
up the work there. 

Another line of activity has been the introduction of 
breeding bulls into the villages of the district. They have at 
present twelve such breeding bulls serving not less than 500 
cows and gradually but steadily improving the cattle of the 
district. This may also be said of goats which the Institute 
looks upon as 'the poor man's cow' and is introducing 
far and wide to improve the diet of the countryside by pro- 
viding a cheap but very satisfactory source of milk supply. 
The local Government has recognized the importance of this 
work and is placing Rs. 84,000 at the disposal of the Insti- 
tute for the development and distribution of better breeds of 
goats. Thus this great training centre to which the youth of 
the countryside come for educational advantage furnishes a 
successful demonstration of what can be done to build up 
the life of the village community. 

Dr. D. Spencer Hatch's untiring efforts in South India 
are too well known to need elaboration. No one can read 
Up From Poverty without admiring his ability to organize 
so many activities connected with the Y.M.C.A. centre at 
Martandam. Foreign and national representatives from all 
parts of India attend the Martandam Summer Schools or 
visit that centre. The strength of Martandam lies in the 
ability to organize sub-centres where developments can be 
made according to the need of the respective local areas. 
The organization of cattle, egg, cashunut, goat, bee and 
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honey, and milk clubs and the efficiency with which they 
are conducted, and the manner in which the Martandam 
centre co-operates with these clubs in finding markets and 
developing their interests, have spread the spirit of enter- 
prise and initiative throughout the region round about ; and 
because Martandam is set in the midst of a large Christian 
population great benefits have accrued to the Indian Christ- 
ian community of Travancore for which the mission and 
church are grateful. Dr. Hatch has been able so to develop 
fowl-raising and egg-marketing and co-operative organization 
that the clubs have become self-supporting, have constructed 
their own central building for collecting and marketing eggs 
and support their own whole-time secretary. Christian leaders 
return from the Y.M.C.A. centre at Martandam to all parts 
of India enlightened in practical Christian service and ready 
to lead their people in the application of such methods as 
will be fruitful of results both in living and in productive 
employment. 

The Sangli Movable School is unique. But it is an 
example of what should obtain in every training and demon- 
stration centre the truck fitted out with a dynamo to 
produce electric current for light and projection of moving 
and other pictures, samples of improved seeds, grains and 
other produce, with 'Christian' calves, fowls, and lesser or 
greater animals, and films and slides for use by the lecturers 
during their visits to the village areas. Untold good has been 
done by the Movable School. In the area of this agricultural 
centre villages are near together, and weekly open markets are 
easily available affording excellent opportunities for contacts 
with the people. 

Vocational practice by experimentation with self-support 
in view is the specialty of Ankleshwar in Gujrat. The 
purpose is to prepare young men for rural life and leader- 
ship. A measure of self-support is also provided for in the 
institution. Practically all the students have gone back to 
the villages as teachers, labourers, farmers, artisans, trades- 
people, etc., and have definitely identified themselves with 
village life and are doing their part to assist in its improve- 
ment. The Centre is becoming increasingly effective in its 
influence among the people of that and other areas. 

Moga in the Punjab has become a household term in all 

7 
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northern India and is well known throughout the whole 
country. This training centre has become nationally famous 
for the successful use of modified forms of the project system 
adapted to the village life of India. The successful workings 
of this centre have demonstrated that there is such a thing 
as an effective practical Christian life. They have made it 
possible for Indian children to begin their cultural life in an 
atmosphere of existing Indian culture and to proceed naturally 
along the path of cultural development. Under such training 
the pupil is well equipped to return to actual life and help 
others to rise to the higher levels of Christian life and 
service. 

The Ushagram experiment in Bengal of establishing model 
village conditions in connection with their boarding schools 
for girls and boys and housing the students in model village 
houses constructed by themselves, has proved a success. 
A visit to Ushagram will convince one of the practicability 
of this experiment which has become a practical example 
of economical housing, cheaply constructed improvements 
such as septic tank and bore-hole latrines, and conditions 
which tend to keep the students in sympathetic relations 
with the village homes from which they have come. The 
experiments of Ushagram have become successful realities in 
many other centres. 

Wherever the Christian forces have interested themselves 
in agricultural development it has been with the consciousness 
of the need for building up the life of the Indian cultivator 
in order that he may give an example of Christian character 
and practice, and for establishing the Christian community as 
a progressive element in the life of India. It is important 
that service on behalf of the rural people be a response to 
their deeply-felt needs. It must be realized that their greatest 
need is spiritual, and the meeting of their every other need 
must be undergirded by spiritual achievement. Foundations 
must be laid through research and experimentation, but the 
promotion of a better life must be done in the villages with 
the object of providing the opportunity of exemplifying the 
Christ-life to others. This implies the need of a Christ- 
centred and church-centred programme with leadership, both 
national and foreign, consecrated to the task. 
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VI. PROVISION FOR SUBSIDIARY VILLAGE AND HOME 
. INDUSTRY 

Malcolm L. Darling, I.C.S., in his great classic The Punjab 
Peasant, brings out into clear perspective the agricultural 
progress of the Punjab by comparing it with Rural Japan. 
In both countries are found similar problems (vide p. 189). 
He quotes largely from the Foundations of Japan by Robertson 
Scott. In Rural Japan the word 'Problem' was new thirty 
years ago. In India it is new today; in fact, there are 
few if any languages in which there is an exact equivalent 
of this English meaningful word as related to finding 
solutions for difficulties. In both Japan and India are found 
small landholders. The average landholding of the Japanese 
village farmer is less than three acres. The enterprising 
Japanese farmer engages in productive domestic industry to 
supplement his small income from the land. Much of this is 
the rearing of silkworms for the silk. In India, the small 
farmer generally tries to live entirely from the soil. With 
subsidiary employment the rural people of Japan are able to 
maintain a higher standard of living than those of the Punjab 
and other parts of India. In Japan the rural people have 
awakened to the advantages of co-operative organization and 
co-operation with Government in that which contributes to 
their well being and brings to them better opportunity for 
achievement. Realizing the factors which are productive of 
debt, rural Japan cheerfully co-operates with sound advisers 
and public spirited well-wishers. We do well to read carefully 
and ponder the splendid booklets, The Economic Foundations 
of World Peace and Salting the Earth by Dr. Kagawa in 
order to appreciate more fully the great influence which the 
Government, Christian and other organized forces in Japan 
exert in the matter of rural co-operative organization and 
development at the present time. 

A. Factors Productive of Debt in India. These challenge 
the best efforts of all concerned to provide productive village 
and home industry and co-operative organization. One is 
insecurity of harvest and marketing. The great developments 
in the matter of irrigation and conservation of rainfall by 
constructing bunds and reservoirs and wells have in many 
areas greatly relieved this insecurity. But a large percentage 
of the rural population are not as yet greatly affected by 
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these improvements. Another factor that calls for con- 
sideration is extravagant expenditure at the time of marriage, 
birth and death. Although the people are poverty-stricken, 
accepted custom demands the keeping up of appearances 
on such occasions by even the poorest of the poor. Attempts 
are made by all classes to eliminate such expenditure but with 
only varied success. Still another factor productive of debt 
and one of which the money lender takes advantage is the poor 
peasant's lack of appreciation of money values, and more or 
less lavish expenditure for non-essential trivialities. 

A sense of security resulting from co-operative production 
and marketing will not remove the other factors without 
careful application of educative methods and discipline. 
Where village and home industries are organized on a 
co-operative basis and good marketing facilities are available, 
it has been found that debt is comparatively less and that 
health and happiness prevail. Where religious and caste 
limitations control or prevent such industry, indebtedness is 
greater and exploitation by various means is more general. 

Old India with its joint cultivation is passing away and 
too often the village-dweller is caught as it were in a 
millstream of disadvantage. Through agitation, easy transport 
and the widening of his horizon he has become painfully 
conscious of this disadvantage, and while he knows not the 
way out he is becoming restive and is crying out for help. 
Without knowing for certain the security he may obtain, he 
fears to take advantage of co-operative organization. But 
as a result of the successful working of co-operative societies 
in many centres, he is beginning to take advantage of the 
opportunities as they present themselves to him. 

B. Village and Domestic Pursuits as they are being develop- 
ed in different parts of the country. Some of these are old 
cottage industries while others are more recent. We shall 
discuss them very briefly, as follows: 

(1) Bee-keeping on improved plans as introduced by Dr. 
D. Spencer Hatch. Through the organization of the Bee- 
Clubs and the manufacture of cheap extractors a very high 
quality of honey has been produced which finds a ready 
market. In some areas where bees are kept the old methods 
obtain and are a hindrance to bee-keeping as a productive 
home industry. 
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(2) Bookbinding as a home industry is found near large 
cities or Government centres where cheaper binding is 
required. 

(3) Brass-work, especially beaten work, first introduced into 
such industrial institutions as Ahmednagar and institutions 
of North and South India, from which students have gone 
into their village homes and have carried on these crafts as 
home industries, especially beaten brass work. 

(4) Canning fruits and vegetables, thus learning to preserve 
such articles of diet for their own use. Little marketing of 
such products has been done, but there is room for develop- 
ment. 

(5) Bulb- cultivation. Every area in India produces market- 
able bulbous plants, which if the markets are known would 
provide both interesting and profitable home industry. 

(6) Carpentry, as taught in the schools of handicraft 
supported both by Government and missions, and adapted 
to village needs, becomes a profitable domestic industry. 

(7) Carting is done in many parts of India where the 
farmer possesses good bullocks or buffaloes. Unfortunately 
the hardships which have to be endured and the cost of 
animals overworked and often underfed, becoming prema- 
turely old or dying on the road render such employment 
very unproductive and often result in great indebtedness due 
to borrowing money to buy more animals. By careful 
management carting can become a profitable subsidiary em- 
ployment. 

(8) Cotton ginning, cleaning and carding can remain a 
domestic or at least a co-operative village industry. Spinning 
has proved unprofitable and has been discarded by many 
because of the ease with which yarn can be procured from 
the mills. 

(9) Cow-keeping for small dairying and home consumption. 
This calls for careful study of feed and how to raise it 
economically. Ghi is generally in demand in the open 
market. 

(10) Drying fruits and vegetables. This is done in a very 
crude manner in some areas. A few centres have found this 
industry profitable. 

(11) Fisheries on a small scale. Where tanks and reservoirs 
are individually owned, as on the Sir Daniel Hamilton estate 
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at Gosaba, fish can be kept for sale and consumption with 
profit. 

(12) Fowl raising for sale and for the eggs. It has been 
proved in many centres as Martandam, Katpadi, Etah, etc., 
that once improved breeds of fowls are kept, there is a ready 
market for the larger size eggs. Larger fowls are almost as 
cheaply kept as small ones. 

(13) Fruit raising. Each area has fruit peculiar to its 
conditions, and with careful study profitable selections can be 
made for culture. 

(14) Gathering and marketing forest products, such as 
shellac, harra, Kosa silk-worm cocoons, medicinal herbs and 
roots, etc. 

(15) Ground-nut raising for sale of nuts, oil and ground- 
nut butter. In certain areas such as Birra, C.P., the industry 
has become very extensive and profitable. 

(16) Goat raising. Here again such centres as Etah, 
Ankleshwar, Katpadi, Pyinmana (Burma) and Sangli have 
clearly demonstrated the usefulness and profit of the 'Poor 
Man's Cow.' 

(17) Honey manufacture and bottling. Martandam has 
shown the way to develop this profitable home industry. 
Interest in it is becoming widespread. Cheap modern 
equipment is available and should be utilized. 

(18) Knitting. In the Punjab knitting machines are used 
with profit. Knitting by hand is useful mostly for supplying 
the needs of the immediate family, but it could not be 
resorted to in competition with the great factories of our 
day. Likewise with lace-making and embroidery. The great 
cottage industries which greatly flourished in past years, in 
some areas over a hundred years, such as Travancore and 
parts of the Madras Presidency, do not at the present time 
find the markets of the world sufficiently attractive, and con- 
sequently have greatly suffered. The demand for this lovely 
work may again be revived with the change in styles of clothing. 

(19) Nut raising. There are many varieties of nuts which 
can be grown in India. By knowing the kinds which can be 
grown in one's own area they can be cultivated with profit. 
Walnuts, cashu nuts, etc., are found in different parts of 
India. 

(20) Ornamental wood, stone and ivory work. Those 
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especially interested in such industry may make any of these 
industries profitable home employment. 

(21) Oil manufacture. Castor beans, till, flax-seed, ground 
nuts, and other seeds produce oil which may be easily 
extracted. Cocoanut oil is produced in large quantities in 
some sections of the country. It has been found that the oil 
extracted from the seed of the Mohua tree found mostly in 
the central part of India is very useful. Mustard oil produc- 
tion may also become a profitable home industry. 

(22) Papier-mache has become a very profitable home 
industry where firms have given out the work to families who 
make the pulp and mould it into forms required. A few 
families have also become famous in the colouring and 
ornamentation of papier-mache. It has become a widespread 
industry in Kashmir. 

(23) Paper pulp making as a home industry is found in 
some areas on only a small scale. It is possible however 
that with a large use of bamboo for paper pulp this might 
also become a growing home or village industry. 

(24) Pottery making, especially ornamental pottery. The 
small kiln for such work has not yet come into its own in 
India. This old industry of India should be revived on more 
modern lines. This has been found not only possible but pro- 
fitable where improved methods have been used. A small 
kiln and a little knowledge of art work in the matter of 
ornamenting enable those in the home to do marketable 
work. 

(25) Preserving fruit and vegetables. This very needful 
industry should be given every encouragement. Missionary 
housewives have neglected a great opportunity to impart 
useful knowledge along this line to their Indian sisters, among 
whom there are those who would avail themselves of such 
assistance not only to fill their own larders but to make it a 
useful domestic industry. 

(26) Rearing rabbits and doves for food and market. The 
Belgian and other hares and many varieties of doves have 
been reared with profit in many areas. They furnish abundant 
and cheap food for the family and also find a ready market. 

(27) Seri-culture. This has been greatly developed in 
Kashmir into which State have been imported varieties of 
silk-worms from Italy, China and Japan. Indigenous varieties 
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are also raised. Hundreds of rural families are engaged in 
silkworm raising for the cocoons, as a home industry. In 
Orissa a kind of silk worm is being extensively reared which 
feeds on the castor leaf and produces a short fibre cocoon. 
The worm is allowed to leave the cocoon, after which the 
fibre is taken from it and spun into thread for weaving. This 
can also become a very profitable home industry. 

(28) Specialized service in a village such as ridding garden 
and field of plant and insect pests, etc. 

(29) Silver work, A clan of Christian silversmiths near 
Cocanada have become nationally famous for their ornamental 
silver work. A few Christian families elsewhere are found 
who have kept this as an ancestral home industry. Other 
Christian families could well interest themselves in acquiring 
the art and carrying it on in the home. 

(30) Smithing. Why should not the farmer sharpen his 
own ploughs and tools ? 

(31) Soap making. This would be profitable for the home 
if carried on for home use only. By a careful selection of 
the oils each family can make its own soap and produce some 
for the local market. Those more apt in the manufacture 
can soon acquire sufficient skill to make very attractive and 
marketable kinds of soap. 

(32) Toy-making. Enterprising families are able to turn 
many a piece of what otherwise would be waste wood or 
cloth into good account by this means. 

(33) Vegetable gardening. Where each family has an 
individual well or small reservoir, gardening can be carried 
on with profit. Every encouragement should be given to the 
development of this as a home industry. We would strongly 
urge that the making and use of compost be taught each 
family interested in gardening as a home industry. 

(34) Weaving cloth, tape, rugs, mats, etc. Cloth weaving 
may not be so profitable, except where it has become carefully 
organized as a co-operative industry as at Basna in the 
Central Provinces and a few other centres, but tape for beds 
and small tape for other uses, cotton and woollen rugs and 
mats, are in demand and can be sold in the local as well as 
general markets. 

We have not mentioned all the items which can serve as 
useful and profitable home industries but sufficient have been 
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given to convince one that we have been dealing with a much 
undeveloped field and one which should engage the thought 
and interest of every well-wisher of the countryside. 

In Christianity, where religious and caste restriction does 
not dictate the nature of home industry, so long as it is 
honourable, it is believed that every Christian family can 
engage in some profitable domestic industry. Mr. Darling, 
who met all classes of people in his tours among the villages, 1 
gives good reasons for not finding home industries in the 
village homes. 'Some have tried silk-worms but gave them 
up. Others keep poultry, but very few, as the zamindar 
(landholder) thinks it derogatory to sell eggs. A certain 
number do carting, and at harvest time many migrate to the 
canal colonies to cut the wheat or pick the cotton. ... In 
this country to be prosperous is to be a money-lender, and 
there is little choice between being bloated or bled.' One 
has said that India is divided into two classes, usurers and 
beggars. With the changing times and the great awakening 
of all classes an era is dawning when this characterization 
will not apply. If however a radical change is to be brought 
about, it must be through agencies capable of inspiring to 
organized co-operative effort on the part of those who stand 
in need of taking advantage of the opportunities offered for 
spiritual, social and economic attainment. The Christian 
community in India possesses that liberty with which Christ 
hath made them free: let them use it in the highest interests 
of themselves and their neighbours. 

Were one to become despondent over the many things 
that militate against social and economic reconstruction in 
India, due to conditions inherent in Indian society, one 
might despair of efforts of emancipation. But in the Christian 
community, where they have accepted the Christian ideal 
for living and relationships, our brotherhood has become 
receptive to suggestion. Where methods have been success- 
fully demonstrated among them, its members have taken 
advantage of their opportunities to improve conditions in 
the home and the field, to take up home industry, and so 
order their lives as to adjust themselves more fully to a 
constructive, uplifting ennobling programme of reconstruction 



See Rusticus Loquitur, p. 2. 
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according to the leading of the Spirit of God. They desire 
to live to the full the life which has become theirs through 
Jesus Christ. 

' Only a living faith in God and one's fellow men can raise the 
rural community of this country. It can only be done through a 
"Rural Crusade" waged by a recognized leadership with faith- 
fulness and spirit, Christian and true to the Christian ideal, with 
tools which unresponsive money can never buy.' 



CHAPTER VI 

SUNDRY ORGANIZED AND INDIVIDUAL 
RURAL ACTIVITIES 

FURTHER elaboration upon the splendid rural services of 
the Y.M.C.A. is unnecessary 1 . We cannot however too 
strongly emphasize the importance of this service. It is our 
hope that its influence will increase and that its activities 
will increasingly serve in leading on to better things. Such 
disinterested service where directed in accordance with the 
Christian ideal should be recognized as a strong arm of the 
Christian Church, and should receive its co-operation and 
support. Many projects in rural centres have become 
successfully established as a result of the helpful influence of 
the Y.M.C.A. Rural Service. 

I. THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF INDIA 

This rapidly growing organization of Christian sons and 
daughters of India had its inception in 1905, on Christmas 
Eve, in that great historic centre, Serampore. 'Under the 
leading of the Spirit of God they resolved to bring the 
Gospel of Christ into the still unevangelized parts of their 
motherland, through Indian personnel, Indian money and 
Indian methods of service.' The work of this society is 
now carried on from fifty centres, in nine Provinces, 
comprising ten areas. In addition to direct evangelistic work, 
institutional work is carried on in two hospitals, four dispen- 
saries, one child welfare centre, one college (St. Andrew's, 
Gorakhpur), one high school, two hospitals, thirty -three 
primary schools and one printing press. We most gratefully 
acknowledge that the National Missionary Society is now 
the largest indigenous missionary effort organized and 
successfully carried on by the Church of Christ in India. It 

1 See chap. iv. 
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has an annual income of about Rs. 86,000 1 and deserves still 
more generous support on the part of the Indian Christian 
Church. 

1. The Programme of Education of the National Mission- 
ary Society. This is represented by St. Andrew's College, 
Gorakhpur, which is now carried on under the auspices of 
the society. Among the college societies are the Social 
Service Committee and the Student Christian Association. 
The former provides for instruction in rowing to enable 
students to help in flood relief. It also organizes meetings 
in busties (hamlets) where lantern lectures are given on 
temperance. Through the Student Association social service 
work was carried on in the village of Sternpur. These 
activities have brought the students into sympathetic touch 
with village life and led them to give helpful Christian 
witness to those in spiritual as well as social and economic 
need. The National Missionary Society is taking definite 
steps to co-ordinate its programme of education from the 
primary right through the college training, in order to 
develop a well regulated and practical system of Christian 
education. It is hoped that in the future there will result 
from this effort an active interest in the villages on the part 
of the students who will leave its institutions to take up the 
serious responsibilities of life. 

2. Work in Rural Areas. In the different Provinces of 
India there are established a number of centres for direct 
evangelism conducted by self-sacrificing Indian missionaries, 
who for the sake of bringing the knowledge of the Truth to 
those among whom they labour manifest a noble spirit of 
consecration. They also recognize the value of practical 
demonstration in trie Christian life and its relationships for 
bringing the impact of the Christian Gospel upon the lives 
of the people. As a concrete illustration of this the reader is 
referred to the splendid work done in Bethlehem, a Christian 
village of the Punjab. The Punjab Government opened a 
new system of irrigation in 1916. A portion of the area to be 
irrigated (in the district of Montgomery) was offered to the 
National Missionary Society which invited Christian families 
to settle. As a result many hard working people came from 

1 1936. 
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different neighbouring Christian communities. The National 
Missionary Society appointed a pioneer Indian missionary 
to become resident in the colony 'as a friend and guide to 
the new colonists'. Soon two elementary schools for boys 
and girls respectively and an adult night school were opened. 
A little chapel with mud walls and thatch roof was built by 
the community. To date 1 there are eight hundred settlers 
with landholdings averaging about twelve acres. 

Every effort is put forth to relate all educational activities 
to the life of the village. The hours of school are so arranged 
that the children can help in the home before and after school. 
The National Missionary Society has found the schools the 
most successful media for the building up of the life of the 
community. Through the actual use of the spade and the 
pick, drama and song, health and sanitation propaganda, 
steady improvement is noticed in the life and cleanliness 
of the people. The school girls set a high standard of 
neatness and beauty in the home. They freshly mud-plaster 
the walls of their homes, agitate for more windows to let in 
light and air; and bathe, wash and dress their little brothers 
and sisters. They and their parents carefully wash and 
prepare their clothing for Sabbath service. The settlers at 
first opposed vaccination but now readily submit to it. At 
first they secured the services of a Government doctor who 
paid weekly visits to Bethlehem. Now they have a dispensary 
with a compounder under medical supervision, and the 
colonists and their neighbours may avail themselves of 
healing remedies and helpful advice. 

The colonists have learned to take advantage of the 
opportunities for co-operative effort. From a barren plain 
they collectively produced a beautiful village green. The 
dirtiest part of the village was used for collective gardening. 
School teams produced a park during vacation periods where 
most of the functions of the village are now held. The 
mothers gather here in the afternoons and do handwork 
and converse, while their little ones enjoy rolling on the 
grass. 

The young men of the village have organized an all-round 
programme of work. They have dug the village pool deeper, 

1 1936. 
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eliminated the breeding of mosquitoes, repaired mission 
houses, cleaned the village well and constructed a cement 
platform around it and also put on pulleys for drawing 
water. They have co-operated in many ways with the village 
committee in improving their homes and the village as a 
whole. The young people of the village readily accepted 
training in music and singing, games and indoor sports. 
The young men became proficient in football and volleyball 
and finally in inter- village tournaments, became noted for 
their sportsmanship in playing an honest game. The women 
of the village have learned higher standards of living, keep 
their homes neat and clean, and their yards are models of 
neatness. Seven of the Christian women have offered them- 
selves as village deaconesses to look after the sick, the widows 
and orphans and in every possible manner help the needy 
and suffering. 

Simple, informal worship is conducted daily. It appeals to 
the common villager and creates a spirit of prayer and praise. 
One village zamindar who had carried on honorary pastoral 
work and became one of the first N.M.S. colonists in Bethle- 
hem still serves as a respected spiritual leader among the 
people. 

Powerful forces of evil have often militated against 
progress in Bethlehem. The founders and leaders had to go 
'the long, narrow way of the Cross.' Bishop Abraham Mar 
Thoma of Travancore during a visit to Bethlehem put before 
them the vision of making this a centre where spiritual bread 
is offered to thousands of hungry souls. Preaching by daily 
practical Christian life is no less challenging than the spoken 
word of the volunteer evangelist. 

Bethlehem receives the hearty co-operation of Government 
and the officials render many kinds of assistance. The 
National Missionary Society very modestly present the work 
done in Bethlehem and claim no great amount of credit for 
the results achieved. They have not in their noble service 
despised the day of small things, and their effort is resulting 
in an encouraging measure of success. 

Reference must also be made to the service rendered by the 
National Missionary Society at Puram, in North Arcot district, 
Madras Presidency, where the London Mission had previously 
worked for over thirty years. In this district in a number of 
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villages educational, medical and institutional work is carried 
on. "Through the services of Miss H. R. Bradley, maternity 
and child welfare work was established, of which Mrs. Lydia 
Emmanual Das has had charge since 1932, and under her 
supervision medical work has been carried on. The people 
of many villages have come to trust the Christian workers. 
Five hundred and eighty visits were made to maternity 
homes and a Christian midwife has also given her services. 
In the educational field a new school was opened in 1925 in 
Chandrapuram, in a cow-shed with an attendance of 20 
children. Now there are 101 pupils in attendance and there 
are twelve standards in the school, housed in a new spacious 
school-house constructed under the careful contract work 
of a new convert. The girls' home at Chandrapuram repre- 
sents the institutional work of the National Missionary Society 
in the Puram field. Mrs. Chellary and the Christian teachers 
have the girls with them as a large family. They have been 
taught by example and practice as well as by precept 
clean-living, spiritual devotion and industry. Along with their 
academic training they are given practical work. They 
are the first girls to receive educational training up to the 
Seventh and Eighth Standards. 

There has grown out of the work of the National Mission- 
ary Society in the South India field volunteer Christian group 
work. The Tirrupattur Gospel Group camps for four or 
five days out of each month in different centres, and carries 
on personal and group work. They find the stereopticon, 
the Kalakshepam and group Bible study methods very 
effective. 

It must be said in appreciation of the work of the National 
Missionary Society as a whole that every missionary and 
church in India owes this Society a debt of gratitude for the 
successful efforts which have been put forth at great sacrifice, 
efforts which have been far-reaching in influence and 
effectiveness. The Society deserves the co-operation and 
support of all Christian people. Full information of the 
Society and its work can be obtained from its head office in 
Madras. 
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II. THE RURAL SERVICE UNION OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN 

MOVEMENT OF INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 
This organization was created in order to help to mitigate, 
through young men and women of higher educational train- 
ing, the evils that have befallen the villages of India. It was 
felt that the bankruptcy of the old economic order was a 
challenge to this generation, and it was considered by the 
founders of the organization that the assets available from 
many organizations, both Christian and non-Christian, from 
the accumulated experiences of the many who have been 
actively interested in the countryside for years, and from the 
more intelligent and highly trained youth of the land, 
coupled with the great asset of the Christian faith, and the 
possibilities for organized effort for rural service by Christian 
students, should be turned to account. Therefore proposals 
were laid before the students of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
calling for an organization within the Student Christian 
Association which might function as follows: 

1 . As a Recruiting Agency. 

(a) By keeping the call of rural service before the student. 

(6) By enrolling volunteers and organizing groups for study and 
for active service. Men and women in professional life and experts 
along special lines of service are also enlisted. 

(c) By securing information of the latest literature and courses of 
study and research which might be introduced into institutions. 

(d) By providing practical service for students in school. 

2. As an Employment Bureau. 

(a) By keeping in touch with all Christian agencies working in 
rural areas and assisting in the selection of a high standard of 
workers. 

(fe) By watching for openings for new co-operative ventures such 
as the founding of brotherhoods for rural service or the establish- 
ment of university rural settlements. 

3 . It shall keep in touch with workers in the field. 

(a) By keeping a roll of members who have begun active service, 
and putting them in touch with new recruits. 

(6) By the circulation of letters and literature which will serve to 
maintain a spirit of brotherhood. 

(c) By arranging refresher courses where possible and desirable. 

The original statement along the lines briefly given above 
was submitted to the Quadrennial Conference of the Student 
Christian Movement at Allahabad in December, 1933, and 
was accepted in principle. In this connection the following 
decisions were also reached: 
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1. That the only basis of membership in the Rural Service Union 
should be a definite pledge to devote one's lifetime to service in the 
villages. An associate membership was also allowed for those who 
can give part time service to villages,. 

2. That students passing out of a college may continue to be 
members until such time as they enter upon their life-work, provided 
of course that they manifest an active interest wherever opportunity 
offers. 

3. That the name of the Union be 'The Rural Service Union of 
the Student Christian Movement of India, Burma and Ceylon.' 

4. The pledge taken by the members of the Union to be as 
follows : 

' It is my purpose, following God's call, to give my life as early as 
possible to the service of the villagers, (a) having already done at least 
an aggregate of two months' service living in a village, and (6) having 
placed the matter before my parents or guardians. 

In this same notable meeting it was decided that the 
following steps should be taken immediately: 

1. Enrol students who are interested in rural work. 

2. Arrange for rural study circles, etc. 

3. Arrange for vacation village camps with preliminary retreats 
in different provinces. 

4. Supply information for propaganda through the Student 
Outlook. 

5. Where possible organize rural settlements in connection with 
colleges. 

The reader may keep himself informed on the working of 
this interesting organization through the Student Outlook, 
and from pamphlets supplied by the organization in connection 
with colleges and from the General Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement. 

From letters and diaries supplied from different sources 
we have the following to record regarding recent typical 
developments which show the present working of the Rural 
Service Union: 

(1) In South India, John Duraswamy has been taking 
students out during the vacation to the Y.M.C.A. Rural 
Training centre and from there camps in various villages were 
arranged. Printed reports of these camps are available. 

(2) In Bengal the Economics Societies of various colleges 
have interested themselves in rural work, notably, the Scottish 
Church College. Their Economics Society have planned to 
secure land at Budge-Budge for a rural reconstruction centre. 

(3) From the point of view of the S.C.M., St. Paul's College 

8 
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has taken the lead. In December, 1934, five women -students, 
under the leadership of Mrs. C. S. Milford, went to live .in 
a Christian village situated one hour's journey by canal 
from Calcutta. The personnel was drawn from University 
B.A. women-students. Medical students and teachers in 
training also accompanied the group. The work developed 
gradually from the observation of the needs of the villages to : 

(a) Teaching illiterate children to read. 

(6) Teaching women to sew and make warm clothes. 

(c) Health exhibitions and intensive dispensary work. 

(d) Demonstration in methods of sanitation. 

(e) Improvement of village stock, particularly hens. 
(/) Planting of Napier grass for fodder. 

(g) Lantern talks on the Christian way and on health and hygiene. 
(h) Demonstration of Sunday school class work, women's Bible 
classes, boys' games clubs; and singing practices. 

These camps, which lasted about a week, each concentrated 
on the village and were run on well disciplined lines. They 
have proved valuable as training grounds for leadership 
and as a stimulus for interest in village problems. The 
long view was taken by the Rev. and Mrs. Milford and 
interested friends, that the real fruit can only be expected 
after the students leave college and express their vision and 
sympathetic interest in professional life. 

It is worthy of note that during intervals between camps 
in St. Paul's College regular weekly meetings of the social 
service group have been held to study rural problems such as 
co-operative banking, co-operative developments along other 
lines, etc. They have prepared a story on the evils of money- 
lending and taken photographs of the tableaux they arranged, 
all in the setting of a village. These have been made into a 
set of slides suitable for village work. Census statistics have 
been tabulated and carefully studied. 

The money for camping came from voluntary gifts. It 
was felt that this work was along right lines and it is hoped 
that it will lead to establishing a permanent rural centre by 
the college. ^ 

Mrs. Milford also put at the disposal of the writer a 
very carefully written diary of the above mentioned camps. 
A record has been taken of a few daily programmes which 
serve not only as a model for others but also give the reader 
an idea of the nature of the work so successfully done. 
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Programme of First Camp 

Saturday, December 29, W34. 

Women's Meeting in the church. 
50 present and many babies. 
8 only possessed Bibles. 
10 only knew how to read. 

On other Days. 

Daily school for girls. Numbers increased to about 50. 
Daily sewing class. Cut out and completed 8 flannel garments. 
Daily dispensary. Treated many people. 

Daily visiting homes of Christians and were also invited to many 
Hindu homes. 

On Wednesday. 

Mass meeting for women. 50 per cent. 

Speakers Mrs. Milford : ' Our Church Worship.' 
Miss Banerji : 'The Ideal Village.' 
Miss Nayak : 'Against Toddy.' 

Easter Women's Camp 

By this time the village social service groups of St. Paul's 
College had joined the Rural Service Union. In their 
practical work they had concentrated on the village of- 
Kristopur and had come to feel that they were making an 
impression. The groups that were organized for the Easter 
holidays under the leadership of the Rev. and Mrs. Milford 
sallied forth under a threatening thunderstorm the day before 
Good Friday. The goats were very much annoyed that they 
were driven from the verandah of the Boys' Primary School 
where the beds for the workers were spread out on the floor. 

Good Friday. 

First visited Christian homes. 

Conducted the Good Friday Service. 

Conducted a special service for children separately. 

Some workers went through the village during the service and 

gave messages to those who did not attend service. 
All the evening spent in the dispensary. 

Saturday. 

Held health exhibition in the school room. 

About 50 women listened to lectures given from posters fur- 
nished by the Calcutta Health and Hygiene Institution. 

Accouchment sets had been prepared for expectant mothers and 
one set was given to a poor woman. 
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Young women were taught to convert old saris into blouses and 
babies' frocks. 

Sunday. 

Regular morning and evening Sunday services. . 
Special service for children. 

A summer school at Chapra has become an annual event. 
At the suggestion of the Rural Service Union the summer 
school was held from May 13-17, 1935, and included women, 
with the hope that this also might become an annual affair. 
Ministers' wives, wives of school teachers, Bible-women and 
other women workers were invited to attend the lectures. 
Women lecturers included Mrs. Das, Head of the Kaurapakur 
Girls' School, Miss Wooley, Mrs. Milford and Miss Gayan 
of the welfare workers of Chapra. These summer schools, 
recently developed, serve as models for such schools in other 
centres. 

In Mrs. Milford's diary is included an illustrated story 
with a moral, which the present writer cannot refrain from 
copying here because of its practical interest to all who are in 
village uplift work. It is recorded as follows: 

Birat has a nice little farm. He and his daughter milk the cows. 
Birat comes home from work tired and hungry. His wife, Sushama, 
feeds him and fans him. ' Is it not time to think of our daughter's 
marriage? She is growing to be such a tall girl,' says Sushama. 
Next morning when Sushama is plaiting her daughter's hair she 
speaks of plans for her marriage. Mayalata only hangs her head 
in silence. 

But the wedding is expensive. How can Birat get so much 
money ? Alas ! he goes to the money-lender who gives him money at 
a high rate of interest. Birat's crop of rice is poor and after the 
third month he cannot pay the money-lender's interest. He tells his 
troubles to two members of the Panchayat. The Panchayat meets 
but Birat is told that it can do nothing for him. The money-lender 
is angry and turns them out of their home. They take a few posses- 
sions and wander out homeless. They go to Birat's uncle, an old 
man with many children and a large farm. His wife is not pleased 
to see them. 

Here the curtain is drawn over the tragedy. One can well imagine 
the hardhsips which must be suffered by this man and his wife who 
had to pay this tremendous price for a respectable marriage for their 
daughter. 

.The Rural Service Union of the Student Christian Move- 
ment is rapidly growing in strength and influence. A number 
of colleges and high schools are profiting by its lead, the 
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inspiration of which is leading to more direct active rural 
service. It is hoped that through its influence the attitude 
of the Christian students of India will become that of 
sympathetic active interest in the welfare of the village 
community. 

III. THE INDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF 

SOUTH INDIA 

At the invitation of the Rev. S. D. Bawden, a conference on 
Industrial Education was called to meet at Highclerc School, 
Kodaikanal, South India, on Wednesday, May 4, 1910. 
This conference continued through six days, from 8 till 
11 each day. On the concluding day the conference voted to 
organize a permanent body and take the name of the Indus- 
trial Missionary Association. On May 14, 1910, the first 
annual meeting was convened at which time a constitution 
and by-laws were adopted and officers elected. This associa- 
tion has met in Kodaikanal each year except 1917-1921, 
and has held sales-exhibits for products of mission industries 
on occasions since 1914 and every year, except one, since 
1929. On the first occasion the sales amounted to over 
Rs. 688 and in 1936 thirty-nine different stalls sold products 
worth Rs. 7,364 and took orders amounting to Rs. 1,426-8-Q. 1 

In 1929 it was felt that the Industrial Missionary Associa- 
tion should make a careful survey of what missions are really 
doing in the matter of rural reconstruction and development. 
The survey showed that 112 mission centres in South India 
were carrying on some form of agricultural or industrial 
work or both. It proved to the Industrial Association 
that missions have very generally adhered to a practical 
programme for the welfare of the countryside. The missionary 
managers for years (and this is true not only of South India 
but of all India) have kept in mind the problem, ' What work 
or method will be useful in raising the economic status and 
efficiency of the ryot ? ' In many cases ancient industries have 
been encouraged and revived. New industries and methods 
have been introduced. In many centres men and women of 
technical training have devoted their full time to the 
problems. In some cases they have made it their life work. 



See News and Views, July, 1935 and July, 1936. 
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Calicut stands out as an example of deep devotion to the 
cause. The missionaries and Indian workers have in many 
cases faced their tasks with the simplest of instruments but 
through great earnestness and perseverance they overcame 
financial and other handicaps and achieved results. In such 
centres as Kolar, Katpadi, Ikkadu, Ramanathapuram, 
Martandam, Kurnool and Madura, demonstration work has 
been carried on. Through the years every effort was made 
to enlist the co-operation of Governmental departments. 
Through the good offices of the Industrial Missionary Asso- 
ciation much has been done in the way of preventing 
duplicating and overlapping of effort. Marked success has 
attended the organization and work of the association. 

In 1935 the Industrial Missionary Association put forward 
a scheme of co-operation with Government, and with this 
end in view a memorandum was drawn up and sent to the 
Chief Minister, Madras Government. . In this document it 
was represented that missions were in touch with thousands 
of villages throughout the Province and it was suggested 
that representatives of the Association might be asked to 
hold themselves in readiness to be consulted on their 
respective specialities, if Government so desired. The 
following names were proposed : 

Industrial Work Rev. A. P. Randle, Nazareth, Nagercoil. 
Women's Industrial Work Miss B. M. Tweddle, Ikkadu, 

Trivellore. 

Agricultural and Rural Reconstruction J. J. DeValois, Katpadi. 
Rural Education Rev. A. T. Fishman, Secunderabad, Deccan. 
Rural Health and Sanitation Miss W. W. Sutherland, Chingleput. 
Medical Work Dr. Ida Scudder, Vellore. 
Co-operative Society Work Rev. L. W. Slifer, Tanaku, West 

Godavery. 
Economics Dr. A, J. Saunders, Madura. 

It is characteristic of the Industrial Missionary Associa- 
tion that its interests have been progressively broadened 
through the representatives of practical mission and Christian 
community effort from every part of India, who have from 
time to time been heard in its annual sessions. Its influence 
has been greatly strengthened through its closer identifica- 
tion with the Madras Christian Council as a recognized 
organization within that body. Its suggestions are all the 
more welcomed because of its recognition of what has been 
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done through the years in this field of practical Chris- 
tian service, and also because of its reaching out for helpful 
suggestions to every possible source. Now that Government 
is taking such an active interest both in providing personnel 
and finance, the Industrial Missionary Association is in a 
position through the experts within its own organization 
to be of most effective service, both to missions and Govern- 
ment, and through them to the villages in the matter of 
building up the whole life of the village community. In no 
time in the history of the country has there been such a loud 
call for co-operative effort on sound lines, and the Christian 
can bring to this united service, as his distinctive contri- 
bution, that spirit of love and patience, the real spirit of 
Christ, which gives breadth of vision to those who work for 
the uplift of their fellow men. 

IV. ORGANIZATIONS WHICH ARE CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
RECONSTRUCTION OF RURAL LIFE. 

There are other organizations whose interests concern both 
urban and rural life and brief mention should be made of 
them here. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society. By the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures throughout the villages this important 
society seeks to build up the Christian ideal in the minds of 
the people by providing the source of spiritual enlightenment 
which directs the hearts of men to the Giver and the true 
value of the gift. Without the Holy Scriptures rural 
reconstruction and efforts to build up the whole life of the 
rural community would be in vain. 

2. The Christian Literature Society. This organization 
with its headquarters in Madras, is at the service of all who 
are interested in publication or who see the need of provid- 
ing literature adapted to the needs of the village people. 
The society is alive to the importance of publishing booklets 
which can be easily read by those who have not passed above 
the primary school. It has nobly responded to such needs, 
and literature is available which deserves much larger circu- 
lation. The Society stands ready to serve in a still larger 
way for the interests of the village people. 

3. The India Sunday School Union. This is the great 
agency for promoting religious education in India. Through 
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its book store in Coonoor and its propaganda work, Christian 
forces are provided with resources for disseminating Christian 
knowledge through Sunday school and group evangelistic 
effort. The practical value of the India Sunday School Union 
cannot be overestimated. 

4. The Christian Endeavour and the Epworth League. 
These are organizations within and recognized by the Chris- 
tian Church, as are the many others to which we have 
referred. Through their rural leagues they have enlisted 
the support of young people in various village interests 
and their work fits in well with the programme of rural 
reconstruction. 

5. The Indian Red Cross Society. From its inception the 
Red Cross Society has sought to provide 'a system of 
national relief and apply the same to mitigating suffering 
caused by war, pestilence, famine and other calamities/ 
Features of this programme affect rural areas to a marked 
degree. The society is rendering yeoman service in caring 
for mothers, child welfare and in training midwives to serve 
more efficiently. It has succeeded in enlisting the interest of 
the public and has established larger or smaller town centres 
where this service is very effectively rendered. 

As an instance of the working in a small town, the Nagpur 
Branch of the Red Cross Society have established a Child 
Welfare Centre in Dhamtari, Central Provinces, a town of 
about 13,000, and furnish the pay of a well-qualified lady 
worker who has been stationed there. Poor children are 
given food. Some are washed and the homes of others are 
visited where the worker demonstrates better methods for 
the care of the children and the home. Special attention is 
given to expectant mothers and to mothers with infants. 
In addition short courses of study and special training are 
furnished to practising midwives in order to help them 
to better and more sanitary methods. The younger midwives 
have greatly improved in their methods of service. Christian 
women and mothers of the community both in Dhamtari 
and surrounding rural centres very readily respond to sugges- 
tion for improvement. Not only has this centre exerted an 
influence in the town, it has also exerted an influence in the 
villages. May the day soon come when such centres will be 
established right out in the villages, perhaps connected with 
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schools or other institutions, and when their programme will 
become widespread and increasingly effective. 

6. The W.C.T.U. and India Temperance Union. In a 
country where drugs and drink are so widely used to excess, 
such organizations can well serve the countryside through 
the active interest of their members by the dissemination of 
simply written temperance literature in the vernaculars, 
suited to the needs of the villagers. They can also represent 
to Government the necessity of reducing the consumption 
of intoxicating liquors and drugs, and thereby hasten prohi- 
bition. 

7. The Mission to Lepers. This is an organization 
established to house and teach lepers and their children. 
This noble society which has grown to tremendous propor- 
tions, and has become world-wide in its scope and influence, 
is liberally supported by people of all lands. It has kept with 
the times in seeking to heal as well as shelter the leper. It is 
glad to co-operate with other phases of anti-leprosy service. 
The Mission very definitely touches the countryside and its 
programme admirably fits into that of rural reconstruction 
in India. 

8. The Anglo-Indian Association and Its Colonization 
Programme. Through this association the members of the 
Anglo-Indian community have been led to identify themselves 
more closely with the welfare of the land of their birth. 
Through the inspiration of such men as Sir H. Gidney and 
the leadership in colonization of Mr. E. T. McCluskie, whose 
determined effort brought about the establishment of the 
colony known as McCluskiegunj,the community has become 
more rurally minded and many of the most enterprising of 
its members have gone back to the land with the hope that 
by the use of improved methods they might make agriculture 
and home-industry a means of livelihood. This is a contri- 
bution to the respect due to labour on the land, and those 
who have successfully settled on the land have learned the real 
pleasure derived from living by labour on their own land- 
holdings. The independence, the healthfulness of the country, 
the joy of producing and of feeling that they have also 
become productive members of society, the feeling of satis- 
faction which comes from dwelling in the folds of Nature 
provided by Nature's God, should be an incentive to many 
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more of the community, who up to the present are dwelling 
in the squalor and penury of the poorer quarters of our 
large cities. We are looking to the large colonization projects 
of Bihar and the Madras Presidency, near Vizagapatam, 
and other important rural centres for Anglo-Indians to give 
us the lead in rural development along advanced lines. 
Mention should be made here of the individual holdings of 
Anglo-Indians in different parts of India, and we would 
venture the suggestion that these be brought into closer 
relations with the rural schemes put forth by the Anglo- 
Indian Association, and be made a part of what might be 
termed the Anglo-Indian Rural Circle of the Anglo-Indian 
Association. We may well expect greater developments 
through Anglo-Indian enterprise in rural areas in the future. 
9. The Salvation Army. Special mention is 'made of the 
Salvation Army here because of its interest in the criminal 
tribes of North and South India. The work is too well known 
to need elaboration. The Salvation Army has successfully 
established and managed such colonies for years and also 
carried on co-operative enterprise along lines best adapted 
to the needs of the people in their charge. It is worthy of 
note that the Army has received the heartiest co-operation 
from Government. It is recognized as an organization which 
is applying practical Christian methods in caring for classes 
of people who are becoming self-respecting instead of incar- 
cerated, nobler-minded instead of reprobate, yielding to 
influence according to the Christian ideal, and becoming 
followers of Christ instead of remaining a scourge to India. 
The rural development service of the Salvation Army has an 
important place in the rural reconstruction programme. 

V. INDIVIDUAL RURAL RECONSTRUCTION EFFORT 

In this I am mentioning not only those who are con- 
sciously serving as rural reconstructionists, but also those 
whose service is making a real contribution to the cause of 
rural reconstruction in general. We cannot describe every 
effort in this connection. We can only mention those that 
are outstanding and typical of what is being done throughout 
India. 

1. The Social Welfare Work in 'Totaram's' village near 
Nagpur, C.P., under the careful supervision of Mrs. Irene 
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Mott Bose of Nagpur, is notable. After doing work in 
London slums, health education work in India and recreation 
work among women employed in the cotton mills, Mrs. 
Bose has given herself to rural service. Her experience in 
the homes of the nearby villages led her to engage in further 
study in America on village educational work and she now 
carries on a very interesting experiment in a group of villages 
near Nagpur. The influence and work from this centre 
extends farther than her own village. She and her helpers 
have a demonstration garden and chicken run, a weaving 
class and a dispensary. She met the hero of her book, 
'Totaram,' in the gatherings of the people under the big 
tree near the centre of the village. Many of the things 
of the book she saw happen; others she heard. The book 
holds the attention of the reader and is true to life in every 
respect. 

2. The Gond Seva Mandal, is an effort for the social and 
economical welfare of the Gonds organized and supervised 
by Mr. Verrier Elwin. The Mandal is registered under 
Act XXI of 1860 and in May, 1936, had a membership 
of six with two probationers. The work is divided into 
educational, medical and general. The Mandal regularly 
maintains four village primary schools, has a number of 
boarders in the Vidyamandir and Karanjiya centres, and also 
maintains three night schools. Special effort is made to 
adapt the courses of study to the needs of the villagers and 
the time of attendance to the greatest convenience of the 
parents of the children. The main difficulty found in the 
educational field is the apathy of the Gonds, who do not 
believe in the education of their children. As an educational 
factor the Mandal has also established an'Ajaib Khana' or 
museum, containing a collection of interesting models. A 
football field has been made and an excellent wireless set has 
been installed. The lads take to the football better than 
they or their parents take to the radio. The criticism is made 
that the Hindi from Delhi is too Urduized and the music is 
tedious. They will lie around the fire asleep of an even- 
ing while the radio booms. It is hoped however that with 
the increase in education of the people and better adjust- 
ment to the people's needs, the radio will render a larger 
service among all classes of people. 
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In the medical work effort was made to prevent disease and 
educate the people regarding the care of the common ailments. 
Mr. Elwin receives the co-operation of the medical officers of 
the district. A Leper Refuge has been opened into which 
lepers are admitted, treated and given employment in 
gardening, etc. 

In the general service rendered by the Mandal a dharam- 
shala has been constructed for travellers, many of whom are 
pilgrims to Amarkantak who suffer from dysentery and are 
in need of care and treatment. Three wells were made at 
Karanjiya, Barnai and Karondi. Vegetable and flower seeds 
were distributed among the people. Improved breeds of 
fowls, doves and rabbits have been introduced. The Manda 
has devoted considerable attention to ethnographical study. 
A volume of folk-songs edited by Shamrao and Elwin has 
been published by Allen and Unwin. Another book has been 
accepted by John Murray dealing with the life of the tribes- 
men. The Gond Seva Mandal rightly lays claim to two 
things viz., the children who have come under its influence 
have gained a very real sense of self-respect and freedom; 
and the villagers have gained a very real confidence in the 
Mandal. It is the conviction of the Mandal that the chief 
line of advance should be towards the improvement of 
agriculture. It concentrates upon disinterested service of 
humanity and truth. It seeks to keep before the public the 
' clamant needs of the poor and methods of relieving their, 
distress.' If the Mandal continues to keep before it the ideal, 
as quoted by Mr. Elwin in the Hitvada, 1 that 'only the 
Infinite Pity can suffice for the infinite pathos of human 
life' and express that Christlikeness which should characterize 
all such uplift, the service of the Mandal can result in untold 
good and wield an influence which will attract those whom it 
helps to an acceptance of Him who would not save Himself 
but gave Himself to reconcile the world to God. 

3. The India Industrial Mission. Mr. Edwin Lawrence, 
the founder of this important mission in Cossipur, Calcutta, 
is impressed with the evil effects which follow in India 
from caste and the lack of any sense of the dignity of labour. 
Mr. Lawrence has been, as he consistently believes, divinely 



May 5, 1936. 
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called out of engineering to be an engineer-missionary in 
life service to God. From various missions and distant 
parts of India Christian young men, varying in age from 17 
to 25, have been selected for the Industrial Mission course. 
It includes courses in mechanical engineering, Bible and 
practical group evangelism. After nine years of pioneering 
the India Industrial Mission has paid its way and has a net 
working capital of over rupees ten thousand more than at its 
inception. Practical electrical engineering has also been 
introduced. 

The purpose of the organization is to expand the self- 
supporting industry-for-evangelism principle in every possible 
area in India. It is hoped by this method to demonstrate 
that donations are not the moving power of missionary effort. 
It aims to encourage well-trained young men to go forth, 
penetrating all sorts of places, living by that faith which 
brings God into honest labour and makes the ministry of the 
Word the primary object of life and service. 

The influence of the India Industrial Mission is becoming 
more widespread because it is recognized that there is a 
real quality of thoroughness in both the mechanical and 
the religious training. The spirit of Christian evangelism 
has been instilled into the morale of the institution. It is 
sincerely hoped that the young men who go out on an in- 
dustrial self-supporting basis will spontaneously witness for 
Christ through their service among their fellows. We heartily 
recommend the work of the India Industrial Mission to the 
readers of this report, and urge that they keep in touch with 
it by requesting that they be kept on its mailing list. The 
pamphlets, and other matters supplied will help them to 
determine the use they may make of its products and of the 
young men whom it trains in the work of building up and 
implementing a rural reconstruction programme. 

It is worthy of note that what might be considered indivi- 
dual effort independent of any other missionary or church 
organization, through the foresight of the founders has 
developed into organized co-operative effort which retains the 
spirit and purpose of the founders. In most cases the 
pioneers of the efforts are living and constitute the vitalizing 
factor of the work and its growth. It remains for all such 
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Christian workers to recognize that although working inde- 
pendently they are part and parcel of the whole, and 
should be recognized as such unless their aims are in 
opposition to the spirit manifest by the Christian Church 
and community in planning and labouring for reconstruction 
of rural life. 

VI. THE PLACE OF THE ASHRAM IN A RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME 

We mean such ashrams as that for women in Vellore, 
Sat Tal which is well known to us all, the ashram establi- 
shed near Kodaikanal which is coming into prominence, 
and other centres which serve as places for retreat, quiet, 
study, meditation and prayer in relation to the problems that 
are vital to the life of the individual and the community. 
The welfare of the people is increasingly kept uppermost in 
the minds of all who at some time in their life become 
members of an ashram. Such centres of Christian activity 
can touch the life of the countryside and actually demonstrate 
the things that are worth while for the welfare of the rural 
community. If such centres become mere cloisters for 
seclusion and quiet individual or group meditation, and. do 
not function in a practical way for the actual good of those in 
need, they fall short of the purpose for which they at least 
should have been established. So long as such ashrams 
relate their efforts to the interests of the Church and Christian 
community, seek the co-operation of Christian leadership 
and co-operate in every possible manner, their usefulness will 
increase and the practical implications of their effort will be 
recognized and increasingly appreciated. 

The Rasulia Settlement, Central Provinces. We mention 
this because of its unique position in the programme of rural 
reconstruction. Miss Hilda Cashmore, the founder of the 
settlement, spent years in social settlement work in England. 
She learned of the need for similar work in India, felt the 
call and gave up the work for which she was nationally 
famous and came to India to establish similar settlement 
work. Being connected with the Friends' Service Council 
whose headquarters are in London, she enlisted the interest 
of Friends in England and has been able to establish her work 
on a small estate with buildings which belonged to the 
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Society of Friends. Rasulia is a settlement for the study of 
village uplift work, with library, a camping ground, quiet 
room, guest house, etc. 

In January, 1935 she purchased a site of ten acres in the 
jungle, near the village of Yamai, for an ashram where a few 
workers may live and get into direct touch with the Gonds 
and study their conditions and needs. At this place three 
cottages have been constructed. For two seasons Miss 
Cashmore has been camping on the jungle tract doing, 
dispensary work and exploring the villages. In 1935 and 
1936 she organized a Village Uplift School in co-operation 
with Hislop College, Nagpur, and in the latter year a fort- 
night's training school for evangelism was held in the settle- 
ment under the auspices of the Friends' Mission. Provision 
is made for the organization of retreats, camps, institutes 
and other meetings along the lines of special rural interest in 
this unique settlement. 

Our mention of the Rasulia Settlement would be in- 
complete without reference to the visit of Miss A. R. Caton, 
Honorary Secretary of the Indian Village Welfare Association, 
to Miss Cashmere's camp. She has listed Rasulia as one of 
the effective centres for village uplift work in India. Her deep 
appreciation of Miss Cashmore's sacrifice for the work and of 
its value leads her to recommend it to supporters in India. 

Miss Cashmore's close co-operation with Christian 
Churches, leaders in the Christian community, and Christian 
colleges augurs well for the success of her effort and the 
widespread, healthful constructive influence it will exert in 
the years to come. 

Vlf. ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE OF INDIA ACTIVELY 
INTERESTED IN RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 

1. The Indian Village Welfare Association. As soon as 
this Association was formed it took as its first task the 
collecting of information about what was actually being 
done to promote the welfare of the Indian villages. It was 
known that Government, individual Indians and Europeans, 
missions and other organizations were doing much. The 
purpose of gathering the information was that the Association 

1 1936. 
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might come to know how best the people of England might 
contribute to the achievement of the common end in view. No 
one underrated the vastness of the problem of reconstructing 
the life of village India. It was known that scientific study 
was needed; but by what means could scientific knowledge 
be so applied as to improve the health and comfort of the 
home, bring sanitation to the village, education to the boys 
and girls and illiterate adults, remove the many social and 
other scourges from the land and improve the cultivation 
of the fields ? This eagerness of the public-spirited friends of 
India in England brought about the organization known as 
the Indian Village Welfare Association. 

Under the leadership of Sir Francis Younghusband the 
Chairman, and through the co-operation and services of Mr. 
C. F. Strickland, C.I.E., Dr. Harold Mann, the Marquis of 
Lothian, Viscount Goschen, Sir Atul Chatterjee, Sir Supendra 
N. Mitra, Sir Abdul Kadir, Sir Malcolm Seton and other 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen, the influence of the 
organization has become widespread and has brought to 
the people of England and also of India a new rural 
consciousness. 

The Indian Village Welfare Association was founded in 
1931 with the aim of supporting by means of publicity and 
finance, 'experiments and schemes of rural welfare in India, 
about which reliable information has been received.' The 
Association found it difficult to obtain complete information 
on every phase of rural welfare. It also found that it included 
a vast network of interests so interwoven that it was difficult 
to tabulate the items under their appropriate heads and 
furnish a clear, well systematized statement. Since its first 
issue in 1932, Mr. Strickland has published annually a useful 
little booklet known as A Review of Rural Welfare Activities 
in India. Every reader should possess all the numbers of this 
booklet for reference. While it is small, it is clear cut and 
comprehensive. From his findings Mr. Strickland has given 
us criteria of effective rural reconstruction. 

(a) Permanence or the maintenance of a work by local residents 
after the withdrawal of the agents whose active interests have succeed- 
ed in starting the implementing of various schemes. 

(6) Co-ordination or the linking together of all forces for working 
on a general comprehensive programme. 
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(c) Personnel or the use of men and women trained and qualified 
for the task. 

(d) Cost or aiming toward self-support as a result of building up 
the initiative and enterprise of the village community. 

With these as criteria Mr. Strickland has compiled infor- 
mation from various sources. He has included details 
according to Provinces, and paid a deserved tribute to rural 
service rendered by Government, missions, churches, and 
other Christian and non-Christian organizations, as well as 
by individual effort. 

Since its organization the Indian Village Welfare Associa- 
tion has given emphasis to varied interests, such as child- 
marriage, temperance, economic problems, social welfare, etc. 
It has emphasized the importance of co-ordinated effort. 
It has used largely the printed page and sought to maintain 
contacts with all interests at work in order to assist in this 
great forward movement which has enlisted the interest of 
so many friends and well-wishers in many countries. 

2. The Agricultural Missions Foundation, Incorporated, 
U.S.A., later organized into The Christian Rural Fellowship. 

The object of this organization, out of which has also grown 
the Rural Missions Co-operative Committee, is to render 
assistance 'in conserving the spiritual qualities of rural life,' 
by stimulating the improvement of living standards without 
impairing the simplicity of village life ; by helping to increase 
the love of the soil; by stimulating the spirit of indepen- 
dence, the spirit of industry and the spirit of co-operation ; 
and by helping to a greater and more intelligent dependence 
upon Nature and upon Nature's God'. 1 Most of us are 
acquainted with the large amount of literature sent out under 
the direction of Dr. John H. Reisner, General Secretary 
(156 Fifth Ave., New York). A sample of contacts and work 
done through the kind offices of the Foundation is given in 
the Agricultural Mission News* as follows : 

(a) Seventeen summer schools for rural ministers in as many 
centres throughout the United States. 

(6) The seventh annual Cornell School for missionaries in January 
and February of 1936 and the eighth one planned for the same 
months of 1937. 

(c) A seven weeks' course in Co-operation designed for teachers, 
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college students, labour leaders, special workers and others in the 
American Peoples' Schools in New York in a folk-school centre 
arranged from June 27 to August 15, 1936. 

(d) The Third Triennial Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World which was held in Washington, D.C., May 31 to 
June 6, 1936. 

(e) A southern U.S. trip by twelve missionaries from January 20 to 
February 14, 1936, including one missionary from India (W. D. 
Griffiths), which group visited Hampton Institute, Tuskagee 
Institute, Calhoun Coloured School, Penn School, Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Schools, Jeanes Work, State Departments of Education, 
U.S. Department of Education and the U.S. Departments of Agri- 
culture; and the Federal Offices of Education and Indian affairs. 

The Agricultural Missions Foundation has succeeded in 
keeping in intimate touch with rural doings throughout the 
world. Their central office has served as a clearing house 
for the dissemination of knowledge concerning the progress, 
developments, successes and also failures of the rural 
development enterprise in many lands, and thus enabled 
workers to know better how to apply principles and methods 
for emancipating and reconstructing the life of the village 
community. 

The foundation invites written statements of rural doings 
and through mimeographed copies and the printed pages of 
the Agricultural Mission News, shares them with the workers 
throughout the world. Only recently Dr. Reisner toured 
Africa to obtain first-hand knowledge of rural doings and it 
is hoped that he may visit India soon. It is hoped that the 
Agricultural Missions Foundation and the Rural Missions 
Co-operative Committee will continue not only to dispense 
information and inspiration but also serve as a medium to 
furnish finance for founding worthy schemes of rural recon- 
struction in India and other countries. 

The mission boards of all countries have from their incep- 
tion listened to the appeals of their workers on the field for 
missionaries and finance to maintain practical activities in the 
interests of the growing Christian community. Therefore 
schools, orphanages, industrial and agricultural projects, 
hospitals, infirmaries, and other institutions were established 
with the intent that a practical programme of Christian 
witness should be carried out. Movements and organizations 
in other countries, such as the Kingdom of God movement in 
Japan, the folk-school movement in Denmark, and the great 
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co-operative movements in other countries, are in our day 
lending their influence to developments in India. The press 
of India has become a valuable medium for disseminating 
knowledge and few of its publications do not in some form 
or other contain descriptive references to rural development. 
This rural consciousness carries with it a great hope for the 
villager. 

In illustration of the far-flung interest in Indian rural 
welfare we cannot do better than quote from the letters of 
greeting sent to the Rural Life Conference held in Nagpur 
in September, 1934, under the auspices of the National 
Christian Council. 

1. From Mr. A. R. Caton, Honorary Secretary, The 
Indian Village Welfare Association: 

The Committee of the above Association sends greetings and all 
good wishes for the success of the Conference to be held in Septem- 
ber. We venture to hope that the organizations represented at your 
Conference may assist in the course of their activities in the better 
co-ordination of rural work, both official and non-official. We also hope 
that they may be instrumental in providing for trained and continuous 
leadership and that they may do all in their power to educate public 
opinion to overcome grave social evils such as child-marriage. 

2. From Dr. J. A. Reisner, General Secretary of the 
Agricultural Missions Foundation and also on behalf of the 
Rural Missions Co-operating Committee: 

I certainly do wish I could be with you for your meeting in 
September. At the close of the Rural Missions Conference, the Rural 
Missions Co-operating Committee drew up the following resolution : 
' That we instruct the Executive Secretary to correspond with the 
Rural Work Committee of the National Christian Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon through its duly appointed officers ; to assure the 
Committee of the deep interest and favourable attitude of the 
R.M.C.C. in its activities in making rural work more efficient, and to 
request the Committee to keep the Rural Missions Co-operating 
Committee informed of any projects and proposals comprehensive 
and co-operative in character and designed to promote an effective, 
comprehensive rural programme that will deal with the whole life of 
all the people.' 

3. Dr. Julius Richter, Professor, Berlin University and 
author of Missions in India : 

I thank you for your kind invitation to send you a few remarks 
on the rural work of the Protestant Missions in India. . . . 'The 
easiest way in rural districts formerly seemed to be to settle the 
neophytes of the outcaste and low caste classes on waste land. Their 
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poverty had developed an almost unconquerable ' pauvret6 ' which 
wrecked many hopeful experiments. Far more successful have been 
the endeavours of the missionaries to safeguard the helpless peasants 
in their paternal landed heritage against zamindars . . . and sardars, 
and other agitators misleading them politically. 

It is usually fairly easy to lift gifted boys by education . . . yet it 
is more important to raise the whole group life to a higher standard. 
Professor Butterfield's rural reconstruction unit gives such an 
attractive example and should be carefully planned in districts where 
by mass movements greater groups have been loosened from their 
moorings and need a real reconstruction of their life and outlook. 
Wishing you best results of your important Conference. 

4. From Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, Japan. 

I am very much interested in your kind letter and am very glad 
to hear that the National Christian Council is taking steps in a for- 
ward movement in the service of the rural districts in India. I would 
be very glad to visit you and offer whatever help I am capable of 
giving but have engagements along the same line here that will keep 
me busy for months to come. Please be entirely free to use any 
suggestions which are contained in any of my printed addresses. 
Please be assured of my constant interest in your forward movement. 

At the bottom of his letter Dr. Kagawa referred us to 
Christian Internationale?- Economic Foundation of World Peace? 
Shanghai Number of Friends of Jesus? Kagawa in the Philip- 
pines? Rural Number of Friends of Jesus 5 and the entire 
booklet entitled Salting the Earth. 

5. From Mr. F. L. Brayne, Commissioner, Rural Recon- 
struction, Punjab : 

There is far too little time, labour, money and thought devoted to 
the improvement of home and farm. The people must also learn 
more and more to pay for the good things they want. . . . Self-help 
must be the villager's motto not only in thinking, working and 
organizing, but in paying as well, and to the dignity of labour must be 
added the dignity of payment. 

The Christian community with its Church organization is in a 
peculiarly good position to go on with the work of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion with the Christian ideals of self-help and mutual help. 

6. From the late Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, then living: 

I am more than glad to accept your suggestion for a message to 
your Committee on Rural Work, on the occasion of the enlarged 
meeting it proposes to hold next month. . . . From letters received 
from yourself and other friends I have tried to envisage the progress 

i pp. 25-46. 2 pp. 15-71. 3 pp. 20-23. 

4 pp. 48-59. 5 pp. 2-6 and 6-21. 
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you are making. It does me good, for I am deeply concerned that 
the Christian forces shall be able to demonstrate that they have a 
right to high leadership in the world-wide movement of reconstruct- 
ing rural life in terms of Christlikeness. 

Of course it is a satisfaction to learn that the experience and 
thought of your leaders during the four years that have elapsed since 
the Poona Conference, have confirmed the judgment of that group to 
the validity of rural reconstruction. I am fully aware that only 
experiment and experience can show the most effective methods. As 
I see it Units are invaluable as a means of concentration even if only 
one important project such as evangelism or a community school 
can be launched at once. A cluster of perhaps 25-40 units could be 
mapped about some strategic centre at which are already located 
such agencies as a Christian college, high school, hospital, etc. I 
long to see some mission that already has a strong centre of that sort 
and a deep interest in village work, integrate its activities in terms of 
a 'Christian Rural Work Area.' 

From Mr. A. Donald Miller, Secretary for India of the 
Mission to Lepers and on behalf of the Mission whose 
headquarters are in London: 

How may Christians in rural communities make a practical 
contribution towards stamping out leprosy in India? That is the 
question I am asked to answer in a brief message. 

There are two ways in which Christians may help : 

(1) They may join as citizens, in common with fellow-citizens of 
all communities, in giving active help to any well-directed anti- 
leprosy scheme being prosecuted in their district, or they may lead 
in its inauguration. 

(2) And they may show, as Christians, that particular and essential 
quality of Christian service which cares for the sufferer for his own 
sake, and not as a mere part of the problem. 

And in every effort of the followers of Christ to bring health to 
India they must ask themselves ' Health for What ? ' and when they 
have answered, 'The enjoyment of that fuller life which is the pos- 
session of the emancipated spirit of man ' they will seek to introduce 
men to the Way, the Truth and the Life by which that new liberty 
may come. 

With all that has been given in the previous chapters as a 
background let us go on to the following chapter which deals 
with the Programme of Christian Rural Welfare Service. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIAN RURAL 
WELFARE SERVICE 

IT has been well said that it is the heart and not the purse 
that determines the issues and conditions of life. We recall 
this relevant word from Epictetus: 'It is the peculiar quality 
and character of the undisciplined man and a man of the 
world to apprehend no mischief from himself, but from all 
objects without him.' It may also be said that the unenlight- 
ened man fails to see that inside conditions have so much 
to do with health and happiness and that outside conditions 
are the result of the condition of the inner life. The writer 
of the Book of Proverbs has said: 'Keep thy heart with all 
diligence for out of it are the issues of life.' Dr. Spencer 
Hatch in Up From Poverty?- has well written that 'The 
Indian villager is not much benefited unless he is helped 
simultaneously in every phase of his life and in regard to 
every relationship which he bears to others. Working more 
especially with the poorer portion of the village population, 
we have experienced this fundamental principle.' He has 
included in his comprehensive programme of village wel- 
fare : (i) character-building ; (ii) surrounding the villager 
with benefits ; (iii) organizing for co-operative development ; 
(iv) co-operation between Government and non-official 
agencies ; (v) agricultural extension and vocational education. 
Throughout his book Dr. Hatch has very strongly empha- 
sized the matter of training for leadership in order that ' the 
hungry man with the hungry family who senses maladjust- 
ment may be led to overcome the difficulty. Without the 
knowledge of higher standards of living, yet with the sense 
of needs unmet, the proper kind of leadership will find it 
possible to create a desire for improvement. This involves 
educative change.' The poorest are worth caring for and 

1 P. 8. 
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any plans related to their welfare should not only be for 
immediate action but also for prolonged effort. Our Lord 
said, 'For ye have the poor always with you,' but He did 
not imply that the community of His followers should hold 
poverty as the ideal for their lives. His care and concern 
prompted to individual and organized effort to mitigate 
poverty and suffering and to improve conditions of living 
and relationships. Nor would He condone 'hit and miss' 
efforts for caring for His people. Why then should not the 
building up of the Christian community be carried on with 
the greatest care ? 

I. FACTORS IN A RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME WHICH 
UNDERGIRD THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 

We are convinced that the Christ-way is the only 
way to carry out the work of redeeming life from the 
retrogressive and destructive elements which are militating 
against the welfare of humankind in this land. It makes the 
Gospel in its fullest meaning spiritual, moral, social, 
physical, and economic, prompting its followers to reach out 
after those things that make for progress, prosperity, health 
and happiness. Dr. Kagawa of Japan kept this in mind in 
launching the Kingdom of God Movement in his country. 
He attempted to bring into play such methods as would 
increase the sense of Christian brotherhood and co-operation 
in various kinds of daily pursuit. He recognized, as we 
should, that the first essential in undergirding is not 
material but ethical. In India where the bulk of Christian 
converts have come from the Depressed Classes, among which 
there had developed such a degrading slave mentality, it is 
important that we consider what percentage of the Christian 
community have actually become freed from it and how 
many have merely shifted their dependence from the oppres- 
sor to the benefactor the Christian leader or missionary and 
remain content with their bargain. This spirit of dependence 
has become inherent within the Christian community to too 
great an extent, to the hurt of the community and to the 
breaking down of its morale. It is also painfully apparent 
that many who have gained independence financially manifest 
a spirit of indifference to their fellow men. They are not 
public spirited and self sacrificing nor do they manifest that 
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spirit of magnanimity which would make them benefactors 
of their own brethren in need. They become callous to 
others' sufferings and possess too little group loyalty and 
sense of Christian brotherhood. There are too many who 
when retired or given leave from service also take leave from 
active interest. We do not mean to generalize by this state- 
ment, for there are bright examples which are exceptions, but 
instead of exceptions they should represent the general rule. 
Dr. Kagawa's Five Year Plan. Dr. Kagawa succeeded in 
enlisting the interest of the Christian forces of Japan to a 
marvellous extent. Fascinating is the story of Christian 
revival as the first item of the programme in order that spiritual 
life might be deepened, Christian experience renewed, and 
the Christian community strengthened in its loyalty to Jesus 
Christ; of Christian evangelism as the second item, as a 
spontaneous expression of renewed Christian experience ; as 
a third item, living the Christ-way in obedience to the 
Master and showing forth the spirit that deceiveih not but is 
manifest in uprightness of heart and life; as the fourth item, 
the witness of the corporate life of the Christian community. 
Marvellous things have resulted from this movement, those 
promising greatest permanency being extensive volunteer 
evangelism, the widespread development of co-operatives 
and folk-schools with courses of study in practical living 
and co-operative effort; intensive Bible study and religious 
exercise in worship and in seeking the good of others. In 
Japan they have most effectively related religion with the 
workaday interests of ordinary life, making service and 
practical everyday living a stewardship, the stewardship of 
production as well as that of distribution. If after a careful 
study of co-operatives in England, Denmark and other 
countries, the methods of conducting folk-schools and 
village-life institutes, also found to be successful in different 
countries, we dare take Japan as a criterion of what may 
be accomplished in India it is necessary that we stress in 
India also what has been so strongly emphasized in the 
five-year plan for the Kingdom of God movement in Japan. 
Name it as we may, it means caring first for the spiritual 
interests of the community in India and infusing the 
spiritual and devotional into every phase of Christian living. 
Christianity will mean little to the moving masses in this 
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country unless it stands, as it can stand, as both a regenerat- 
ing and emancipating power within the community. 

1 . The Factor Necessary to the Successful Carrying Out of a 
Reconstruction Programme in India. Why should we not adopt 
the four great factors in vogue in Japan, which are so 
natural in their sequence and so in accord with the Programme 
of the Kingdom of God ? Why should not spiritual revival 
be thought of as the first essential to the building up of 
the life of the community ? Why should not the other factors 
naturally follow? The resources are ours by spiritual right 
and when brought into play they sweep away the causes of 
social oppression, the degradation of womanhood, customs 
that corrupt and pull downward such as drink, drugs, dirt, 
debt, ignorance and superstition. They put into the life 
self-respect, happiness and joy, new courage, freedom from 
fear, new hope, new strength. 

2. Programmes of Reconstruction and Welfare in Vogue in 
India. Very closely related to the actual implementing of 
programmes of rural reconstruction are careful surveys of 
rural conditions. In this connection we give a resume of 
a survey undertaken by High School students but which 
can be adapted by any group for use in any part of India. 
The complete survey outline can be obtained from Miss A. 
B. Van Doren, lately Educational Secretary, National Chris- 
tian Council. 

Aim of the Survey 

(a) To get first-hand knowledge of the conditions of life among 
the Depressed Classes of a non-Christian village as compared with 
those in a Christian village. 

(&) To produce an attitude of rural-mindedness in the members of 
the schools. 

(c) To see in what ways Christianity has affected the life of 
Christians of depressed origin. 

(d) To see in what ways members of our schools can help the 
people of the villages to improve their conditions. 

i. General Description of the Village. 

1. Area, number and kinds of houses, size of plots. 

2. Rough plan of village area and house plots. 

ii. Population. 

1. Total, caste or community total, and average number of 

families. 

2. Nature of family system and child and adult mortality. 
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3. Emigration and immigration. 

4. Survey of occupations. 

iii. Land and Agriculture. 

1. Land tenure. 

2. Number of landholders and average holdings. 

3. Crops and water supply. 

4. Number of employees and dependents in village. 

5. Proportion of food and feed products. 

6. Manuring of land. 

7. Agricultural implements and their use. 

iv. Occupational Survey. 

1. Number of occupations and their productiveness. 

2. Full time and seasonal occupations. 

3. Forms of employment by children. 

4. Survey of leisure time needs and how to meet them. 

5. Amount of dependence on outsiders for skilled labour. 

v. Sanitation and Health. 

1. Nature of water-supply for household use and drinking. 

2. Sanitary arrangements in the village and home. 

3. Kinds of diseases prevalent. 

4. Medical treatment available. 

5. Care of women and children. 

6. Available means of improving health conditions. 

vi. Educational Survey. 

1. School facilities, within or in reach of the village. 

2. Number of children attending and not attending school. 

3. Number of literate and illiterate adults. 

4. Possibilities for adult education. 

5. Availability of training in practical education. 

6. Number of those educated away from interest in village life. 

vii. Economic Conditions. 

1. Wage and income survey of individuals and families. 

2. Average length of employment of individuals and families. 

3. Nature of expenditure and sources of money supply. 

4. Drain on village resources through debt, extortion, 

and begging. 

5. Expenditure on jewelry and extravagance. 

viii. Social Survey. 

1. Marriage customs and average age at time of marriage. 

2. Nature of recreational activities. 

3. Mediums of helpful service. 

ix. Village Government. 

1. General system of village control. Malguzari, Zamindari, 
Rvotvari. 
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2. Manager or Management. Panchayat, etc. 

3. Number and kinds of village officials and employees. 

4. System and amount of taxation. 

5. Surveys of quarrels and crime. 

x. Religious Survey. 

1. Kind and comparative number of religionists. 

2. Habits of people as to drink and drugs: social habits. 

3. Buildings for religious worship and exercise. How used? 

4. Average amount of money spent for religious service. 

5. Survey of religious leadership. 

6. Survey of superstitious beliefs and practices. 

7. How help the religious life of the village through the 

institutions and interests within the village ? 

By comparing the above with other surveys such as the 
1 Mission and Church Statistical Survey ' sheet of the United 
Provinces (also carried out in other Provinces), the careful 
survey made in connection with the new Scheme of Practical 
Rural Reconstruction launched among some 70 villages by the 
Chingleput District Board of the Madras Presidency, and the 
survey made of the Christian community of Benares, and 
the Government Census reports one is convinced of the 
need of knowing the people and their conditions and having 
in hand as accurate and carefully tabulated information as 
possible. An amazing amount of material can be tabulated 
upon simple lines and be of inestimable value. 

Methods Generally Classified. The methods used at the 
present time are better adapted to the needs of the people 
and, through the press and other means of publicity, are 
becoming better known throughout the country. The impact 
of all these methods is being carefully studied and definite 
plans are being laid for more effective service. There are. 
coming into the vocabulary of rurally-minded people terms 
which are significant of close observation and keen interest. 
Reference to certain very generally accepted methods shows 
the widespread influence of the centres in which they are 
successfully employed. We give a few of them as follows: 

1. The Moga Method. Training for leadership in improved 
agricultural methods has passed beyond the experimental stage 
at Moga and its influence has reached to all India. Many 
Christian young men have gone from this excellent centre 
well-equipped to show the way in the application of improved 
methods of farming, better living conditions in villages and 
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greater economy of time and labour. They have learned the 
value of the dignity of labour and also the value of steward- 
ship of production. 

2. The Pyinmana (Burma) Method. By this method the 
holding of Institutes, longer or shorter, for teaching and 
demonstrating improved methods of farming, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry-raising, egg -marketing, etc., has become 
popularized throughout India. Christian workers, young 
men and women from Indian Christian village communities, 
also their parents, and teachers from village schools are all 
gathered into main centres for stated periods of time. They 
in turn are helped to hold Institutes in local centres for the 
purpose of passing on the Pyinmana Method. During the 
times of holding such Institutes bands of workers go out to 
villages on lecture and demonstrating tours. The Christian 
spirit and motive are so effectively emphasized that as 
workers the students become living messengers of the love 
of Christ while teaching and demonstrating practical methods 
of better living and more productive labour. 

3. The Martandam Method. This Y.M.C.A. centre has 
become a model and has set the standard for the organi- 
zation and carrying on of rural reconstruction centres in 
different parts of the country by the Y.M.C.A., Mission and 
Church organizations. Governmental Departments and non- 
Christian organizations have also adopted the Martandam 
Method of organizing rural reconstruction effort. Martandam 
stands for the organization of co-operative bee-, cattle-, 
poultry-, milk-, and other clubs whose members have learned 
by actual experience the methods of successfully conducting 
co-operatives of various kinds. Home industries have become 
firmly established, markets for the sale of products have been 
opened, village homes have taken up productive supplement- 
ary pursuits, and those who had previously subsisted on 
a mere pittance earned by daily toil as sub-tenants, are 
now happily enjoying greater comfort. The Summer-schools 
and Institutes held at Martandam are based upon actual 
village experience so carefully nurtured during the last 
decade. 

4. The Gosaba Method. Here may be seen colonization 
and the development of co-operative societies. Gosaba must 
be listed with the great Christian institutions of India. 
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It is a 24,000 acre estate cut out of the marshy wilds of 
the Sundarbuns, south-east of Calcutta, and privately leased 
by Sir Daniel Hamilton who spent years and large amounts 
of money to reclaim the estate and make it fit for human 
habitation. Dr. Butterfield has this to say of this 'model 
zamindari.' 'He (Sir Daniel) has utilized the co-operative 
scheme throughout, with co-operative banks, co-operative 
stores, co-operative rice-mills, rice being the main crop. 
There is adequate educational and medical service. No 
money-lenders are allowed on the place and villagers have no 
debts except to the co-operative banks.' The author during 
a visit to Gosaba had the opportunity of scrutinizing the 
accounts of the co-operative bank and societies and was 
agreeably surprised at the soundness of finance according 
to assets and liabilities and the readiness of the people to 
pay their debts. The estate barge carries the produce 
grain, vegetables, and other food and feed stuffs to the 
great markets of Calcutta, all on a co-operative basis. 

5. The Ushagram Method. Better village construction, 
model town-planning and improved methods of sanitation 
are the characteristics of Ushagram. Many people have 
received very helpful information regarding bore-hole latrines 
and cheap septic tanks which are being installed in homes 
and institutions in many parts of the country. Model 
village conditions prevail in this very practical school centre. 
The Ushagram method commends itself to all classes of 
people. 

6. The Distribution Method. This is seen in many centres. 
It is characteristic of the work in Etah, United Provinces, 
where Mr. Slater has succeeded in distributing better breeds 
of fowls, goats and other animals in the Christian com- 
munity. This method is followed in Pyinmana, Katpadi, 
Sangli, Martandam, Ankleswar and other smaller centres. 
Missionaries and public-minded Indian people have in the 
past used this method on their own account with gratifying 
results. It should be applied more widely. 

7. The Institute and Demonstration Method. This is seen 
in such centres as Allahabad, Katpadi, Sangli, Martandam, 
Ankleswar, and also in Pyinmana as already mentioned. 
There are also smaller demonstration centres and they are 
on the increase. This method is highly educative and 
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represents a very high form of training for practical 
Christian workers. All such centres foster practical ex- 
perimentation. From them have gone out young men and 
women who have proved a great success as instructors, 
demonstrators, and also as dwellers in the village homes. 
Allahabad Agricultural College has become nationally recog- 
nized. Other centres have become far-reaching in their 
influence and receive wide recognition by the Christian 
Councils of their respective Provinces, as well as the hearty 
co-operation of Government. 

In this connection appreciative reference should be made 
to the demonstration trucks used by Sangli and others and 
also by Governmental agents in some Provinces. Through 
the use of the stereopticon and animated pictures and of 
exhibiting better breeds of live-stock, very effective propa- 
ganda is carried on. Bands of young people are also enlisted 
in ' Better- Villages ' campaigns, and in actually cleaning up 
whole villages, suggesting improved methods of keeping 
the village and the home, and stressing sanitation and .venti- 
lation. 

There are other centres in India whose methods are 
becoming more widely recognized. Such is the Dhamtari 
Christian Academy method of training Christian rural 
workers in its Normal department, which has received the 
sanction of and financial support from Government and is 
recognized by the Mid-India Representative Christian Coun- 
cil. The Agricultural and Educational Exhibition method 
is demonstrated at Pendra Road, Central Provinces, and other 
centres in India. The annual exhibition should receive 
general support and exercise an ever-widening influence; it 
can become a self-supporting institution and receive the co- 
operation of the medical, industrial, educational and other 
Christian forces. The Village Settlement method as success- 
fully carried out by the I.P. Mission in Gujrat, the S.M.N.C. 
Mission in Assam, and the settlement of healthy children of 
lepers and others on a large estate near Dhamtari, Central 
Provinces, are all worthy of commendation. 

Through correspondence with large numbers of mis- 
sionary and official and non-official representatives through- 
out India, it was found that they emphasized the following 
objectives: 
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1. Mitigate or greatly reduce agrarian debt. 

2. Extend such rural demonstration and extension methods as 
have been tried out and have been found effective in changing the 
practices of the village community. 

3. Enable the securing of funds to establish and operate pro- 
grammes of development in typical centres. 

4. The securing of successful and continued supervision of rural 
welfare work. 

5. The obtaining of literature suitable for raising the standard of 
intelligence among the village people. 

6. Adapting and developing broadcasting and the establishing of 
receiving centres in rural areas. 

7. Scouting and Guide work as adapted to village life. To develop 
' the Scout spirit and Scout habit of mind.' 

8. Making still more effective the extension work of rural demon- 
stration centres. 

9. Training rural workers and establishing refresher courses for 
Christian rural workers already in the service or employed by Missions 
or other agencies. 

10. Organizing local and central Educational and Agricultural 
Exhibits and Institutes, and enlisting the co-operation of all forces 
in demonstration welfare work. 

11. Organizing Improvement Clubs for the improvement of 
livestock, grains, fruit, vegetables, bee-keeping, markets, etc. 

12. Studying how to put co-operative organizations on a sound basis. 

13. Rural health and sanitation more effective educative measures. 

14. The matter of putting village adult and child education on a 
more practical basis. 

15. Personal land ownership of the Depressed Class Christians. 

16. Supplementary productive occupations. 

17. Leisure time social and recreational activities. 

18. The daily worship programme for the village community. 

19. Volunteer Christian effort as a result of Christian devotion 
and zeal. 

How can we mould all these methods together into a well- 
organized, centralized co-ordinated effort, such as will make its 
impact upon the whole village life ? The result of an unprece- 
dented and practical interest in the rural community and a 
careful study of conditions and needs is a more complete 
understanding of the possibility of establishing, on a sounder 
basis and for the more permanent welfare of the rural 
Christian community, a system of Unitary Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, which includes the organization of co-operatives and 
a programme of co-ordinated co-operative effort on the part 
of all concerned. Let us discuss these in detail. 

The Unitary System. This is based upon the principle 
set forth by the late Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield in The 
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x. 

Christian Mission and Rural India ^ as 'the attempt to 
correlate the agencies and the forces that ma}' be utilized in 
the development of rural India.' He considered that in some 
respects this represents the crux of the whole Christian 
enterprise, ' because it is at this point that the impact of the 
spiritual and moral leadership of the Church has its most 
significant application, for it is here that one begins to com- 
prehend the great end a Christian rural civilization and 
to appreciate the fundamental need of demonstrating the 
application of a Christian spirit at the points of its greatest 
difficulty and potentiality, that of the local community.' He 
also points out that 'Christian character is love incarnate, 
Christian service is love active, and Christian preaching is 
the interpretation of the two.' Therefore any system of 
rural reconstruction should include character building and 
Christian service, and a careful interpretation of both in the 
light of the Christian evangel. 

Where shall the unitary system be centred? Considering 
that rural reconstruction and development are meant for the 
rural community, all effort for the building up of the life 
of the Christian community should be put forth definitely 
for, and among, the people of the community. Extension work 
by institutions, research in laboratories, improvement schemes, 
etc., must reach them ; therefore all effort on their behalf must 
gravitate toward the village and become village-centred. We 
must go to the places where the service is to be rendered. 
We must take to the places the results of our experimentation 
and research. The primary effort must be put forth where 
the results are to be achieved. Therefore no unitary system 
can be institution-centred. It cannot successfully be centred 
in a city. Alwaye has a settlement but the effort organized 
and put forth by Alwaye is settlement- and college-centred. 
St. John's, Agra, has organized village welfare service 
but it is not St, John's-centred it is centred in the villages 
where the service is carried on. The system must not be 
Lahore Christian college-centred but Sheikhupura-centred, 
not Madras or Chingel put- centred but centred in the villages 
among which the great village improvement scheme has been 
launched. 

1 p. 63. 
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Two very significant statements were formulated in the 
Conference on Rural Work held at Poona, April 13-16, 
1930. One was the definition of a rural reconstruction 
unit presented by Dr. Butterfield, as follows: 

A Rural Reconstruction Unit is a group of contiguous villages, 
perhaps 10 to 15 in number, in which as full a programme as 
possible of rural reconstruction service shall be made available to 
all the people. All agencies for educational, economic and social 
progress will be urged to pool their efforts through some form of 
community council in an attempt to get the people to co-operate in 
building a new type of Indian rural community. The Church must 
lead this endeavour to make the enterprise thoroughly Christian 
in spirit. 

The second is the pronouncement of the Poona Conference , 
included in its findings, as follows : 

This conference is of the opinion that the Rural Reconstruction 
Unit offers the most natural and practical plan for the expression of 
the Christian ideals and the building of a new rural community life. 
It therefore recommends that every mission in India should start 
one or more of these units as soon as possible. . . . We strongly 
emphasize the importance of introducing a full programme of real 
service at the start, but we recognize that this may not be possible 
in every case and we therefore suggest that where the full programme 
cannot be introduced at once, a start be made with such specific 
measures as are practicable. It is our view that these Rural Recon- 
struction Units can be started with little, if any, extra expense; and 
in serving the two great purposes of demonstration and inspiration 
they will go far to build a truly Christian civilization. 

The Poona Conference also expressed its approval of the 
following statement of the Jerusalem Conference, that 'The 
only practicable way is to select suitable rural centres and 
demonstrate in them an intensive form of work that may 
eventually spread over wide areas as the Church grows in 
power and influence.' 

We would not omit the impressive summing up of the 
Poona Conference in which is embodied the policy which 
sets the corporate Christian witness of the Indian Church at 
the very heart of the whole enterprise of Rural Reconstruction 
and Welfare. The summary is as follows: 

It is our considered judgment that the creation of the Rural 
Reconstruction Units having their roots in the great human interests 
of the Church, the School, the Home, the Hospital, and the Bank, and 
reaching out in the spirit of Christ through co-operation to serve the 

10 
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religious, educational, medical, social and economic needs of all the 
rural people, should be the united policy of missions and churches, 
and that the National Christian Council should do everything in its 
power to further such a policy. 

The essential features of the Rural Reconstruction Unit as 
given by Dr. Butterfield and presented by the Poona Confer- 
ence and as more recently developed in the various parts of 
this great field of endeavour, are: 

1. The Rural School Centre. A school which furnishes the 
type of education suited to the needs of the village boy and 
girl and provides educational training right up through the 
middle school and also prepares the pupil for further educa~ 
tional pursuit or specialized training. The schools in the rural 
areas should give rural knowledge and aid the pupils in 
acquiring such skills as are adapted to the life of the village 
and are productive. 

In such school centres provision should be made for adult 
education, a well- organized and carefully regulated programme 
of religious education, play and recreation, school farm and 
garden, Scout and Guide work and literature. The co-opera- 
tion of the medical forces should be sought in order to raise 
the standards of health and sanitation. 

The school should be co-educational and give equal 
opportunity to both girls and boys. 

2. The Church. This is the essential means of building 
up the spiritual life of the community, ' continually replenish- 
ing and transforming character' and serving as an inspiration 
for unselfish and untiring Christian service. The Church 
should minister through its worship programme, its Sunday 
school and Christian Youth organizations, its retreats, melas 
and various other agencies as a 'strong driving force' in 
helping to carry out the programme of building up the life 
and integrity of the village community. The Church with 
its really Christian outlook and spirit of fellowship should be 
ever ready to co-operate with all the Christian forces at work 
in rural uplift. 

3. Home Building. This calls for a programme of home 
economics, health and religious growth. The programme 
should include better housing, sanitary conditions, improved 
social conditions and relationships, home industry, and the 
peace and happiness of the home. 
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4. Community Building. This should include service for 1 
the prevention of disease among both men and animals, the 
establishing of adequate indigenous methods of community 
control and co-operative effort, and the building up of a 
self-respecting community. Educative as well as practical 
methods must be used to raise the standard of intelligence 
and practical living. 

5. Supplementary Productive Employment. The aim is? 
the building up of home and village industry and productive 
leisure time employment, such as will find a ready market, 
the income of which will supplement that of regular agricul- 
tural pursuit. Since this has been discussed in detail in 
another chapter there is no need for elaboration here, except 
to emphasize the need of s a hearty co-operation of all forces' 
at work for the welfare of the village community. 

6. Village Recreation and Entertainment. The nature 
festivals, the social relations among village communities, 
the rich supply of suitable drama, music, and other devices 
of entertainment for the play of the members of all ages 
and both sexes of the community all these 'kindle the 
imagination' as one thinks of the great challenge of the 
recreational and social life mostly the lack of it of the 
village community. 

The Unitary System is essentially co-operative, and before 
undertaking the discussion of the System of the Co-operatives 
we wish to give in systematic order, patterned very much 
after that given by Dr. Butterfield, the co-operating agencies 
effectively working in the many units of smaller or larger 
dimensions and variously centred throughout India. They 
are as follows: 

(a) The Church. 

1. The preacher and his wife. 

2. The supervising pastors of village churches. 

3. Active interested laity in co-operation with the preacher 

and pastors. 

4 . Church organization. 

(&) The Mission. 

1. The missionary and his wife. 

2. The unmarried missionaries. 

3. The paid agents of the mission. 

4. Departmental representatives. 
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(c) The School. 

1. The teacher and his wife. 

2. All assistants and co-operating agents. 

(d) The Hospital or Medical centre. 

1. All members of the medical staff. 

2. All assistants under the control of the medical administra- 

tion. 

(e) Community Organizations. 

1. Community co-operatives. 

2. The central bank of the unit. 

3. Scout organization and activities. 

4. Guide organization and activities. 

5. Club organizations and activities. 

(/) The Local Government. 

1. The village and community panchayats and unit councils. 

2. Local government boards and officials. 

3. Co-operative society inspectors and organizers. 

4. Government appointed village officials. 

(g) Government Departments and Agencies. 

1. All departments of Government. 

2. All district and divisional officials and departmental heads. 

3. All experimental agricultural and other centres of Govern- 

ment. 

4. Other local officials of varying duties in the local areas. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the readiness on the 
part of Government agents to co-operate with those who are 
actively interested in the welfare of the countryside. With 
the very rapidly developing interest in rural welfare of 
Government, fostered by the interest of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and penetrating the whole life of the country, includ- 
ing both the British Provinces and the Indian States, it stands 
to reason that the Government departments would be ready 
to co-operate with Christian agencies at work in this needy 
field of service and would welcome whatever help these 
agencies can give. 

The Place of the Community Council. This should be 
considered the centre of the organization of the unit, and in 
it members from each of the agencies mentioned above 
should function. It is essential that the organization should 
centre in a body of responsible representatives and not in 
some single individual, and while it must be recognized that 
at times the real moving force may be vested in the strong 
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personality and leadership of some one representative of the 
organization, his disposition to co-operate with all members 
of the organization should be clearly manifest in his actions 
and attitude. All such co-operative service should be given 
on an honorary basis, and the uplift of the village com- 
munities should be on a self-supporting basis or from help 
received from funds supplied through local organizations, 
such as co-operative societies or from funds accumulated 
from taxation. Other subsidy, if supplied, should be given 
only for such effort as is considered outside the range of 
indigenous organization and activity. 

The Area of the Reconstruction Unit. Where missions and 
churches are located in one undivided field the whole area 
might be considered a major unit. Where the field is divided 
into sections, each section might be considered a major unit. 
Where several church or mission organizations are working 
in the same field there should be co-operation among the 
forces at work in the matter of organizing for the uplift of 
the rural Christian community on the basis of the common 
interests of the communities. In one mission which is 
mainly rural the organization of mission and church activi- 
ties is effected with the interests of the rural people in mind. 
It would take no stretch of the imagination to catch the 
vision of the great possibilities that lie in the adaptation of 
further organization to the needs of local rural welfare units 
which are in reality functioning, but not in accordance with 
conscious effort in this direction. It remains for conscious 
cooperative effort to organize sub-centres where effective 
service could be rendered, and where further developments in 
both intensive and extensive activities could be perfected. 
This may be said of many mission and church organizations 
in India. The great danger to such development is the elabora- 
tion of plans which would call for a large outlay of finance. 
Elaborate schemes should be avoided. Simplicity and sincere 
effort and motive should be sought in every circumstance. 

The Place of Training in the Rural Reconstruction Programme. 
It may be said to our great satisfaction that this feature of 
the programme, which has been emphasized by men and 
women of vision, has actually been developed in advance 
of organization. Reference has been made to this in the 
course of the report. The great centres of training and 
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demonstration, and the many refresher courses which have 
been supplied for the careful study of village conditions and 
how to meet their needs, have through increasing recognition 
attracted large numbers of rurally-minded educational and 
other leaders anxious to fit themselves for such activities 
as would contribute to the welfare of the village community. 
There are representatives of some departments who have not 
availed themselves of these advantages as they should, thus 
leaving some features of the service weak. Every department 
should be represented both in the training, which should be 
co-operative, and also in the personnel of those to be trained 
over shorter or longer periods for rural service. We would 
emphasize the importance of adequate training. 

The Organization of Co-operatives. These are most vital to 
the progress and prosperity of the village community. 
Mention has been made elsewhere of the co-operative bee-, 
cattle-, milk- and other clubs organized at Martandam, and 
other Y.M.C.A. Rural centres. Carefully organized co- 
operative societies function at Gosaba and in mission centres. 
A more careful study of the development of co-operatives 
should be made by all- who are interested in this phase of 
rural uplift. Such a study includes the history of co-opera- 
tion in Europe, England, Ameria and other countries and of 
the principles involved in co-operative development in India ; 
co-operation in ancient India and features of it that apply to 
the present time; rural indebtedness in India and the use 
of stock companies and co-operatives as means of emancipa- 
tion; debt conciliation boards and their function and also 
their relation to the organization of co-operative societies; 
the law relating to co-operative development in India; the 
organization, inspection and audit of the primary society; 
the Land Mortgage Bank, the Reserve Bank; the Central 
Co-operative Bank; different forms of co-operative institu- 
tions ; co-operative systems in the various Provinces of India ; 
results of co-operative development in India. 

This careful study should be made in the light of rural 
needs and the possibilities of co-operative development in 
rural communities. In some Provinces co-operative societies 
have been more successful than in others. Strange to say 
they have been most successful in what are considered some 
of .the most backward parts of the country. . . . 
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It is a question as to whether any mission or church 
organization should attempt the inculcation and extension 
of co-operative societies strictly on their own account when 
the provision by Government is so extensive, and when 
registration with and audit and inspection by Government 
render the problems connected with co-operative development 
so much simpler of solution. It practically does away with 
the necessity of litigation and minimizes the temptation of 
the agriculturalists to exploit to their own advantage their 
benefactors. There are bright examples of privately organized 
co-operative societies, but they are the exception rather than 
the rule. The interest in, and organization of, Government 
co-operatives have become so general and varied and so well 
adapted to the needs of the village communities, that there is 
no need of private effort in this field except in very excep- 
tional cases. Government has realized the importance of the 
establishment of the co-operative society as a safeguard against 
the avaricious money-lender, and the success of such societies 
in the past has justified Government in forging ahead with 
all possible speed in its attempt to enable all classes to avail 
themselves of the advantages of such societies, and to make 
it possible for the co-operatives to become a universally 
accepted national institution. Most, if not all of the central 
or district co-operative banks receive time or current 
deposits and also savings deposits to enable the common 
man to accumulate his savings for future needs. How much 
better than a desperate attempt at saving to pay off disas- 
trous accumulations of indebtedness as the result of loans 
from private money sharks! Every encouragement should 
be given to the organizing and carrying on of co-operative 
societies, properly registered and receiving the supervision 
of the Government. 

An Ideal Rural Reconstruction Unit.. All the elements 
included in the following are not to be found in their entirety 
in any one area in India. The most of them are found in such 
places as Gosaba, Moga, the Chingleput area, Youngsonabad 
and Martinpur in the Punjab ; around Medak in the Nizam's 
Dominions and in different colonization and village settle- 
ments. The attempt has been made to put together all these 
elements into what might be termed an ideal composite of 
development and one which seems most practical in. every 
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respect. All that is included in the description has actually 
been accomplished somewhere in India. The narrative is 
given in the historical past supposedly covering a period of 
fifteen or more years. As he reads this the reader will either 
think of his own area as containing the elements, or he will 
think of ways and means whereby they might be included in 
the development of rural welfare. 

In a given area of twenty villages it was found that on 
the average there were ten Christian families per village. 
It was decided that the centre of effort should be in a 
village centrally located with a population of about one 
thousand people. Fifty Christian families were found to 
live in this village. All the Christian families of the other 
villages had come out of the very low castes or out castes, and 
were treated as Untouchables by the rest of the village com- 
munity. These Christians had at first suffered severe perse- 
cution at the hands of their oppressors. Missions had been- 
working in the area for a period of more than fifty years. 
The different groups of Christians had been organized into 
parishes and the parish pastor organized each village group 
under the leadership of the local teacher, or some leading lay 
member. Five elementary schools had been established, 
having one teacher each, who taught the children up to the 
Second or Third Standard. The Depressed Classes of the 
villages also sent their children. 

Through the help and influence of the missions working 
in this field the Christian community gradually rose in 
respectability and an interest was evinced by the missionaries 
and other Christian well-wishers in further improvement. 
Careful surveys were made of conditions in order to find 
out the most urgent needs and .how more adequately to 
meet them. The first step was the establishing of full 
standard centralized primary schools for communities of 
from three to five villages located nearest together. Four 
such primary schools were established. Two teachers 
were assigned to each school. In the course of several 
years not only the children from the Christian and 
Depressed Class families attended but the caste people 
from the Brahmins down sought to enter their children as 
pupils of the schools. Their own village schools were not 
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able to maintain the proper standard of teaching and other 
developments that obtained in the Christian schools. The 
difficulties of caste distinction were soon overcome and the 
schools flourished. 

These schools were made the centres of social and other 
village activities. The buildings were well constructed with 
yards sufficiently large to accommodate the crowds of people 
who would gather for the different functions, organized for 
their help and entertainment. Carefully organized athletic 
tournaments were planned and exhibitions of educational, 
agricultural and. home-made products were held, at first on a 
small scale but growing in popularity and size with the 
years. The medical forces co-operated by providing for 
lectures and demonstrations on health and sanitation. The 
baby-show was a main feature. The Agricultural, Veterinary 
and Industrial Assistants of Government attended and made 
valuable contributions to the programmes. In the annual 
gatherings at the main centre, specialists from Government 
and college centres demonstrated improved methods before 
the people. Bee-keeping had been introduced on the Mar- 
tandam plan and great interest was evinced by boys and 
young men who were attempting successfully to keep hives 
of bees of their own. Literature was provided in simple 
vernacular for the area on the village, the home, health and 
the benefits of co-operative organization. The prizes given 
out were of practical value such as improved ploughs, small 
farm implements, fruit and shade-trees, needles and pins and 
such other useful articles, instead of things that would tend to 
create a taste for trifles and lead to extravagant expenditure. 
Great stress was laid both in public meetings and private 
instruction on the harm of hoarding jewelry and not putting 
earnings to work for improvement, or on deposit in the 
bank. 

In the central village a middle vocational school was finally 
established. This was done nearly ten years after the unit 
of villages had been carefully worked and a spirit of co- 
operation had been firmly established. The middle school 
furnished an Anglo-Vernacular course of study which 
qualified the pupils for entrance to high school. A year was 
added to the time for finishing the middle school in order 
to provide for tlie vocational training. By this time the 
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Provincial Government had come to recognize and provide 
for the pre-vocational and vocational training of village 
youth. The Educational department had provided for a 
course in Agriculture in the High School Curriculum and 
high school students were able to take Agriculture as an 
optional subject and sit for it in the regular matriculation 
examinations. This had given a great impetus to the study 
in practical subjects. The knowledge of this also stimulated 
practical teaching and experimentation from the primary 
standards right up through the high school. The parents 
realized the advantages of such teaching and believed that 
their children who were thus educated would be attracted 
back to their village homes and do their part in helping to 
improve village conditions. The students who had passed 
middle school and had qualified for high school, were sent to 
a mission high school not far away and were able to take 
with them supplies for the week and return home for the 
week-end during the whole of their high school career. A 
Government recognized and supported normal school was 
also established in connection with this high school where 
teachers were trained to teach in village primary schools. 
Their training included the practical elements that fitted 
them to meet the problems of the village. The middle-pass 
youths from the villages were welcomed into the Normal 
training school. The spiritual nurture of the students 
attending the high and normal schools was systematically 
provided for in order that students might leave the institu- 
tion fully equipped to care for the spiritual as well as the 
secular interests of the communities to which they would 
return. - : 

Interest in the education of the girls grew to such an 
extent that the schools became more and more co-educa- 
tional. It was fortunate that funds were not available to 
support separate schools for boys arid girls. The result was 
the establishing of a co-educational system right through the 
middle school which eventually will affect the high school 
as girts qualify and seek to pursue high school educational 
training. Several girls are already receiving normal training 
in the Normal department of the high school. 

In connection with the central middle school a weekly 
clinic was opened by the doctors from a hospital in a town 
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twelve miles distant. The pastor of the parish church 
greatly assisted the cause by encouraging the people of the 
parish to come for help. The clinic was opened on a 
market-day when people from many surrounding villages 
gathered in this centre. Serious cases were taken in the 
truck to the hospital. Finally from the savings of the co- 
operative societies, funds were set apart for a small dispensary 
building and a compounder was placed at this centre for the 
daily care of the sick. The Red Cross also co-operated by 
placing in this centre a well qualified woman to organize 
welfare work for women and children and to train the village 
midwives. The teachers of the village schools were fitted out 
with first-aid kits and simple medicines such as are sold at 
Bowringpet, to treat the common ailments of the people. 

The Government Agricultural specialist frequently visited 
the villages of this unit and on his own account interested 
the people in beautifying the open spaces of the villages ; and 
in one village he succeeded in persuading the people to make 
a beautiful little park over what was once a great refuse 
heap. 

We have hinted at the existence of co-operative societies 
and one use of their accumulated earnings. At first it was 
possible to organize only one co-operative society in the 
main village of the unit in which there were fifty families. 
There had been one previously organized in this same village 
but due to mismanagement and misappropriation of funds, 
it ceased to exist. This discouraged further effort on the 
part of the people. But through able leadership and the 
co-operation of the missionaries and the pastor of the parish, 
a society of twelve members was again started. The Mahajans 
and local money-lenders bitterly opposed its organization and 
for a while it seemed as though it would also fail. But 
through careful administration of accounts and the hearty 
co-operation of the Government officials the society grew to 
twenty members and gained a sound footing. The members 
were able to make regular payments on their loans from the 
central co-operative bank, pay their taxes and also their 
annual dues. The influence of the society spread until groups 
from the other villages requested that societies be organized 
for them. Up to the present time twenty-five societies have 
been organized and are being successfully run. Not a few 
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members have opened safety deposits in the central bank 
through the secretaries of their local societies. 

Christian nurture has been the chief concern of the religi- 
ous leadership of the parish. The building of Christian 
character and integrity and living the honest, upright 
Christian life have formed the foundation for material success. 
This integrity has been maintained in all co-operative 
organizations and relationships. Co-operative purchasing and 
selling have been started on a small scale and interest in 
further development is manifest throughout the unit. 

During the fifteen years of development in this cluster of 
villages on a unitary basis the religious, social and secular 
life of the villagers has greatly improved. The difficulties 
that stood in the way were manifold. The development was 
gradual and not spectacular, as is clearly shown from the 
narrative. The spiritual, social and secular improvement in 
the Christian community has made its impact on all classes 
of people living in the villages. Many have come to co- 
operate in the organized activities set up by the Christians. 
The Christian community is respected and Untouchability 
is almost a thing of the past in that area. Representatives 
from college centres, medical centres and Governmental 
officials heartily co-operate. The high school and college 
centres consider this a fruitful field for research and experi- 
mentation and are vitally interested in the success of every 
organized effort put forth in the unit. 

It is possible that in the development of rural reconstruction 
by Government, areas maybe chosen as units of effort which 
will include already established mission and church effort, 
such as obtains in the Chingleput area of the Madras Presi- 
dency. If so, it will be the policy of Government to give every 
encouragement to lines of development already obtaining, 
with the hope that the existing Christian organization in the 
field will also co-operate in helping to bring about the greatest 
possible co-ordination of effort. Whether through the 
development of the co-operative or through the working 
together of the various educational, medical, industrial and 
religious, forces in distinctive service for the people, all 
should labour for the same end the building up of the whole 
life of the communities thus served. May the corporate life 
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of the Christian community witness to the workings of the 
Spirit of our God and of Him Who went about doing good 
and Who gave His life as a ransom for many. It is only thus 
that the Christian Church can worthily fulfil her mission 
in rural India. 

In order that the uplift work in rural areas should be 
successful it is necessary that the problem should be attacked 
from all directions, and efforts should be made to ameliorate 
the social, educational, spiritual and economic conditions of 
the people. Dire poverty of the people is stated to be the 
chief problem, an aspect which is substantially the same 
throughout India. A demand for a better state of affairs 
should be created. All improvements should be through self- 
help guided by expert counsel. Leadership should be evolved 
from within and without the village, and co-operation should 
be the keynote of all effort. 



NOTES 

I. ADDITIONAL AVAILABLE MATERIAL 

THE author found it impossible to present a complete list of 
all available material in reprints, pamphlets and books by 
authors, or organizations of different countries, relating to the 
great subject of Christian Rural Welfare. It is well worth 
while to obtain informational and suggestive material published 
by the many organizations as listed under 'Reports and 
Publications ' in the Bibliography. From the League of Nations, 
the International Missionary Council and other International 
and World organizations most valuable information is available 
which serves as food both for thought and action, and for 
organizing and implementing well-laid plans for this great 
Christian endeavour of building up the whole life of the rural 
Christian community of different countries. The reader 
should not fail to avail himself of this literature so thorough- 
going and helpful in every respect. 

II. DEBT CONCILIATION IN INDIA 

Debt conciliation is bitterly opposed in some quarters of 
this country. It is severely criticized in some other quarters 
and seems to have failed in still others. But here again it is 
not the fault of the principle of debt conciliation but of the 
manner of its administration. In most places it may be 
applied only to agriculturalists. It should be extended to 
artisans and tradespeople. However, as far as one's observa- 
tion goes, it would be very regrettable if debt conciliation 
should be dropped and the avaricious money-lender again 
be given a free hand to rob the unwary of their holdings 
through extortion and compounded high rates of interest. 

A village owner or village ryot being in need of a loan to 
develop his interests is offered the sum adequate to meet his 
need by a money-lender at a nominal rate of interest per 
month (note the term ' per month '). The agreement is written 
up on a stamped paper and the interest is compounded 
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monthly, quarterly, or semi-annually according to the wishes 
of the money-lender, without any attempt to recover either 
interest or principal for some time. When the bill is presented 
the borrower is at first courteously then curtly informed 
that the full amount of the debt is a certain figure far in excess 
of the amount borrowed. He may pay his creditor at different 
.times a total amount much greater than that actually borrowed, 
but still finding his debt growing to immense proportions, 
he throws up his hands in despair. He is told of the Debt 
Conciliation Board and advised to apply for redress. His 
application is considered. All his accounts, receipts (which 
he does not generally possess) and the stamped and registered 
agreement are carefully examined by the Board. The 
principal and a reasonable amount of interest are decided 
upon and the amounts already paid to the creditor are totalled 
and deducted from the debt. Sometimes the amounts paid 
are in excess of the debt, in which case the creditor must pay 
the debtor and be happy that he has been allowed to get off 
so easily. Where the debtor still owes the creditor, the 
amounts of the instalments to be paid are fixed and no more 
interest is allowed to accumulate. No wonder there is severe 
condemnation and criticism from certain quarters and such 
loud praises from others! It all depends. We hope that 
Debt Conciliation will become a common law of the land 
and that the oppressed agricultural and tradespeople and 
artisans may have recourse to this just and merciful provision. 
Let us urge its acceptance by all Provinces in India. 

III. CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

In one small rural community the sweepers have a 
Co-operative Credit Society and are able to borrow from 
the Central Co-operative Bank. In another area the bone- 
gatherers have organized co-operative credit. In another 
area the barbers have followed suit. Co-operative stores for 
village areas have been successfully organized and are given 
every encouragement by the co-operative credit banks. 
Since writing the body of this report both experience and 
observation have proved the correctness of the emphasis upon 
co-operative organization. The author for years has been 
identified with some form of co-operative organization or 
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effort and has always believed in it. He wishes to share with 
the readers one experiment in an area of the Central 
Provinces the description of which will serve the purpose of 
acquainting the reader with the process of organizing the 
project. 

The manager of a new settlement on a Raiyatwari Estate 
wished to establish co-operative credit among the ryots 
from the very inception of the colony. He instructed his 
ryots in the principles and benefits of such organization. In 
due time he invited the District Organizer of Co-operative 
Credit Societies to the settlement to explain further and 
if possible register the names of the ryots who would wish 
to organize themselves into a society and borrow from 
the Government Co-operative Central Bank of the district. 
At the time of his first visit he obtained the names of 
sixteen members. Only ten were required to start the 
organization. 

A memorandum was sent by the organizer to the higher 
authorities recommending the sanction of such an organiza- 
tion. This having been obtained the organizer again visited 
the area and this time secured the names of all the responsible 
ryots as members, organized them into a credit society, 
recorded the amount of loan each member would require and 
returned to headquarters to complete the arrangements to 
issue a total amount of Rs. 1,650 to this co-operative credit 
society. Each member paid eight annas for membership 
fees and pledged to take at least one five-rupee share of 
stock in the society, which authorized him to borrow up to 
two hundred rupees, if required. The largest amount any 
one member borrowed was one hundred and forty rupees. 
Special terms were given to these new ryots owing to having 
settled on new land. Sanction was given that the loans be 
used for work animals, seed for the fields, and food for the 
colonists until food from their own crops might be realized. 
At the end of the first year only the interest would be 
recovered from the debtors. This would not be compounded 
if payment could not be made. The principal was to be paid 
in three annual instalments beginning with the second year. 
The last payment was to be made at the end of the fourth 
year. Additional amounts might be borrowed up to the 
limit of the two hundred rupees. 
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Each member of the credit society who becomes a borrower 
from the Central Co-operative Bank has the security of two 
members of the Society who sign his bond. In this manner 
each member has two other members as his security and he 
in turn is security for two other members, resulting in an 
interlinking of interest and responsibility, in accordance with 
which each member interests himself in the welfare of his 
neighbour as well as his own. The society panchayat has 
been organized, of which the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer are ex-officio members. Any fear of default or 
decamping on the part of any member, when submitted 
to the panchayat, will be passed on to the secretary of 
the co-operative society and the matter will immediately be 
taken up to safeguard the interest of both the local society, 
and Government who has accepted the security of the 
members. Should those who have signed the bond of any 
one member as security fail to report any irregularity on 
the part of the member thus secured, they lay themselves 
liable to pay the amount borrowed by him. The history 
of such societies shows that very few who have gone security 
have had to pay, thanks to their vigilance over their fellow- 
members. 

Indian Christian Associations may organize registered 
Loan and Credit Co-operative Societies^ and have done so in. 
some quarters with success. Mission and church organiza- 
tions should carefully study the possibilities of such 
organization in their own communities. As a result of such 
organization both the missions and the churches would be 
saved the necessity of financing many projects which hitherto 
have drained their resources. 

IV. SCHOOLS WITH RURAL EMPHASIS 

The author wishes to draw the reader's special attention 
to typical schools with rural emphasis in addition to those 
referred to in the body of the report. There are many more 
which have in their programme features which help the 
students to become rurally minded, but the reader should 
obtain the courses of study used in these schools for special 
reference and help. The schools are as follows : 

11 
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1. Middle Schools. 

(a) Ingraham Institute (Boys), M.E. Mission, Ghaziabad, U.P. - 
(6) Ummedpur (Boys), S.P.G. Mission, Moradabad. 

(c) Teyi (Girls), S.P.G. Mission, Meerut, U.P. 

(d) Community Middle and Training School, L.M.S. Mission, 
Erode, Madras Presidency. 

(e) Lucy Perry Noble School, Rachanayapuram, Madura, S. India. 

2. Primary Girls' Boarding Schools. 

(a) Methodist (English) Mission Primary School, Trivellore, 
Chingleput District, S. India. 

(6) Methodist Girls Boarding School, Dharmawaram, Coimbatore 
Dist., S. India. 

(c) S.P.G. Boarding School, Pak Bara, U.P. 

The purpose of naming these typical institutions is that 
these and other school centres co-operate more closely with 
each other and more freely give publicity to their activities. 
A plan should be worked out of sharing experiences in order 
that all of us might benefit by them. There is too little 
publicity given to tried methods and to efforts which have 
proved worth while in ultimately strengthening the rural 
community. Many useful experiments have developed into 
tried and true methods but are too little known about. These 
should be written up for articles for publications and also 
included in reports of inter-Church and Mission Conferences. 
It is not sufficient that such articles appear in denominational 
and local mission reports, since they are not circulated 
generally. Why not organize an ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
WITH RURAL EMPHASIS? 
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